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Sam Houston 


Picturesque, patriotic Texan whose 
vision and energy brought Texas her 
independence, and subsequently into 
the Union. Born in Virginia, he be- 
ame a member of Congress and later 
vovernor of Tennessee. He led the 
lexas army to victory at San Jacinto 
1836, was President of Texas and 
ter one of its United States Senators. 








First it was dehydrated 
food, now it’s compressed 
iood—with the air removed. 
(Page 15) 
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Enough War Ration 
stamps to girdle the earth 
(Wice with a 25-inch belt. 

(Page 5) 


Bible 
Wherefore take unto you the whole 
rmor of God, that ye may be able 
withstand in the evil day, and 
ving done all, to stand. Ephesians, 
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$200,000,000,000 Spent— 


Seventy-seventh Congress, adjourning, hangs up many 
records; met the longest, declared most wars, spent most 
money, levied biggest tax bill. (Page 3) 


Houston Pays for Cruiser— 


To replace U. S. warship sunk in battle of Java 
Sea, citizens of Houston, Texas, buy $85,000,000 in bonds, 
enlist 1,000 of crew to man new vessel. (Page 12) 


D.C. Leads U. S.in Drinking 


Four times as much liquor consumed in_ nation’s 
capital than the national average—Arkansas consumes 
least; Tennessee and Texas are next. (Page 23) 


‘ 












Cruiser “Houston” went down fight- 
ing. Houston, Texas, raises $85 mil- 
lion to replace her. Official Navy 
Photo. (Page 12) 
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- O. P. STRATEGY: Republicans in Con- 
bak “divided in opinion a5 LL RR RSA 
tion to New Deal. Go along wi con- 
servative Democrats but preserve some- 


thing for attack in forty-four, is 
advice of politically-minded. 


LET 'EM EAT CAKE: Washington's year- 
end sensation--elaborate $40 a plate 
party for Harry Hopkins and Mrs. Hop- 
kins--with caviar, champagne and all 
fixings--the bill paid by B. M. Baruch. 
Watch for full airing in new Congress. 





TUGWELL HEAT: Rex Tugwell, governor of 
Puerto Rico, faces rough handling in 
January.e Senatorial group, headed by 
anti - Administration ‘Senator Nye, 
slated for coal-raking investigation. 


RAIL PROSPECTS: Long-term situation 
for railroads getting brighter. New 
revenue bill permits purchase of mort- 
gage obligations by roads, without 
rorcing them to list savings thus ac- 
complished as earnings. Can now be 
charged to surplus. 


SEWS A FINE SEAM: Note to seamstresses%. 








Entire Singer sewing machine output 
going into new handy electric sewing 
machine for surgeons to be operated on 
war casualties at bedside in operat- 
ing room. 


UNION FINANCES: Demand brewing for 
forced publication of financial oper- 
ations of labor unions. Keep your eye 
on next Congress for action. 


JOHNSONS: Eight Johnsons in the next 
House of Representatives. Get the jump 
this year on the Smiths, who have five 
in the roster. Three Andersons and a 
few odds and ends with two alike. 


SUPER=-MAMMOTH: All "biggests" pale 
beside Chrysler's new Dodge Division 
airplane engine plant near Chicago. 
Main building--only one of 15--will 
be mile long, guarter mile wide. When 
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UNDER THE DOME 
—Mathfinder's - Bran Weekly Washington Letter 





completed, each week's production of 
engines will equal in horsepower en- 
tire Boulder Dam generating system. 


FOWER: Many experts fear electric pow- 
er shortage in '45. WPB was too tough 
on dam projects, theyfeel. 


TOUGH CENSORS: Hearing on Alaska cen- 
sorship revealed that censors had cu: 
out extracts from Senatorial and Con- 
gressional speeches; also part of one 
of President Roosevelt's own state- 
ments had been scissored. a 


ROPE-WISE: Committee assignments of 
new members of House becoming big prob- 
lem. First choice goes to old members 
returning; they know the ropes. 


DIVORCE: Supreme Court recognizes Reno 
Civorces as legal and binding in other 
states, Opens door for more intense 
competition for business for "quickie" 
divorce states. Also settles many le- 
gal problems arising from remarriages, 
wills, etc. 


BUTTER RATIONING: No more than a quar- 
ter pound to a customer, has been rule 
in many Washington stores as grocers 
begin own rationing. Real butter ra- 
tioning should hit any day. 


BEADS: High on shipping priorities to 
South America are glittering beads. 
Reasons BEW found that in some j ungles 
where they are after rubber, "trade 
goods" have higher personal priority 
than money. 


COMICS: Be prepared to explain to the 
kids. Press-WPB powwows, which will 
bring reduction in paper use, may also 
spell elimination of colored comic 
sections from Sunday papers. 


SELF-SERVICE: Store executive, who 
used to think up new ways to serve pub- 
lic, now busy scheming better means of 
self-service selling. Reason: no help. 


PE OPEL TE ALE ENCE: LT A LL Se OTS ee 
PATHFINDER PRESENTS HEREWITH AN ANALYSIS OF THE TREND OF EVENTS FROM WASHINGTON 
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at The new year unfolding be- 
(ppl fore us, turning a leaf in the 
= great Book of Time, finds 


j= us deep in the throes of global 
‘> war. But the tide is turning. 
/ The clouds are beginning to 
/ break. The might of right is 
} increasing; the powers of evil 


are on the wane. The road 
1 immediately before us is steep -| 
i and uneven, but at the end, 
already glimpsed, lies Victory= 


ee 


—_——— 


\= and a HAPPY NEW YEAR.) 
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ith CONGRESS— 


t Broke Many Record 


- King is dead! Long live the 
King! As a live king always suc- 
weds a dead one so promptly that both 
1 be hailed in one breath, so one Con- 
now, follows another. Hardly 

the public printers have had time to 
nge the headings on public docu- 
ts from “77th Congress, 2nd Ses- 

to “78th Congress, ist Session” be- 

jre the reverberation of oratory will 
ave been resumed in the halls of House 
nd Senate. When Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn gavels the new House into order on 
jnuary 6, Congress will have before it 
e of the most eventful terms, and 
ind it one of the most remarkable. 


oa Session. The 77th Congress 
elongs to history. But it also made 
story. Going with scarcely a break or 
st for nearly two full years (it saw 
| days of service) it was the longest 
sion of Congress in all our time. But 
hat was only one of its many records. 
Nith appropriations of more than $200 
illion it reached new heights in pro- 
iding money. Upping the tax load of 
country to some $25 billion a year 
on another blue ribbon—very blue. 
tex reload more power than any pre- 
g Congress; at the same time it 
away more power than any other. 
other Congress ever declared so 
hany wars. There were six such dec- 
itions—against Japan, Germany, Italy, 
iria, Hungary and Rumania. There 
* also war among the 77th’s own 
mbers, between it and the President, 
in some degree, between it and the 
Death tock a toll of five Sena- 
nd 14 Re presents itives in the two 
Politics, o r politic: il frays, took 
| of more than 100—members who 
t come back next year. It came in 
retty muuch of a New Deal Congress, 
ling on the tide of the New Deal Presi- 
ential victory of 1940. It went out 
istile to the New Deal in many re- 
ects, and with its complexion radically 
hanged by the people in the November 
tions. 
The late Congress may be roughly 
vided into two phases—before “and 
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AVAL LLABLE 


s in Its Two Years 


after. The first session, beginning in 
1941, was busy preparing for war. The 
second session, starting a year later, de- 
voted itself to prosecuting the war, or, 
rather, wars. In the first half was 
divided sentiment, a continuous struggle 
between isolationists and intervention- 
ists, which reflected the many conflicting 
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Speaker Rayburn: History Behind, Ahead 


} and prejudices among the 
people. In the second half there was 
unity, and a united front toward the 
prosecution of the war. The heated in- 
dignation at the foul treachery of the 
Japanese fused all factions into a single 
fighting spirit. 

It is easy to forget that we got a good 
start in preparing for war in 1940, the 
election year. It was in that year that 
the war in Europe took such a serious 
turn, with the Low Countries overrun, 
France knocked out and Britain brought 
to her knees. The danger clearly threat- 
ened America, and so keenly was it felt 
that Congress, the 76th, passed the first 
peace-time draft bill and began to clear 
the decks in many other ways—just in 


loyalties 





case the battle might come our way. 

Girding Our Loins. The first session 
of the 77th in 1941 saw the good work 
go on. Though Charles A. Lindbergh 
told the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee that a negotiated peace would be 
best for our own interests, and that aid 
to Britain would have no bearing on the 
outcome of the war, Congress passed the 
precedent-breaking Lend-Lease bill in 
March. By this Re President was au- 
thorized to provide defense articles for 
other countries “whose defense the Presi- 
dent deems vital to the defense of the 
United States.” Later it raised more 
than three and a half billions of taxes, 
and still later amended the Neutrality 
Act so as to permit the arming of mer- 
chant ships and authorized them to enter 
war zones with supplies for our future 
allies. 

This session further established the 
E eae, oy Ship Construction Fund of 

350,000,000 for cargo vessels; per- 
Saed the President to authorize the 
Maritime Commission to acquire and 
charter vessels during the emergency; 
also to acquire and operate foreign ves- 
The First War Powers Act was 
passed in December, by which the Presi- 
dent was authorized to permit Depart- 
ments and agencies to enter contracts 
without the usual legal requirements, 
and to impose censorship on communica- 
tions with foreign countries. And at the 
end of the year registration was extended 
to all male persons between 18 and 65, 
and liability to service to those between 
20 and 45. Also, legislation was passed 
providing for the construction of 150,000 
tons of combatant ships for the Navy. 


Spending and Taxes. The second 
session was the active war session. It 
started appropriately with the President, 
in his annual address of Jan. 6, giving 
desired production figures for’ year— 
60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks, 20 ,000 anti- 
aircraft guns and 8,000,000 deadweight 
tons of shipping. In January Congress 
raised the housing appropriations from 
$150,000,000 to $3,000,000; provided 
$100,000,000 for Civilian Defense, and 
passed the Emergency Price Control Act 
to further the national defense by check- 
ing inflationary tendencies. 

This session passed promptly all the 
appropriations the Administration asked 
for, and as early as March gave the 


sels. 
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President, in the Second War Powers 
Act, authority to seize property, enforce 
priorities and proceed with the war pro- 
gram by eliminating obstructive provi- 
sions of prior laws. In February it 
appropriated $24,000,000,000 for the 
Navy to increase all vines ao of vessels, 
equipment and personnel; and in March 
voted $30,000,000,000 for the War De- 
partment, Maritime Commission and 
Lend-Lease. 

Other outstanding accomplishments in 
1942 were acts raising $9,000,000 more 
taxes; raising the debt limit to $125,000,- 
000,000; creating the women’s organiza- 
tions, the WAACS, WAVES, SPARS; 
providing allowances for dependents of 
service men and women, and a $50 basic 
pay rate for the armed services. In July 
another $43,000,000,000 was provided 
for the Army; in September provision 
was made for service men and women 
away from home to vote, and in October 
the Emergency Price Control Act was 
strengthened by empowering the Presi- 
dent to stabilize wages and farm prices 
to prevent a further rise in the cost of 
living. And in October, too, $5,500,- 
000,000 more was provided for the 
Navy, and in November was passed the 
far-reaching ‘teen-age draft bill. 

Committees. It should be added that 
some of the Congress’ most valuable 
work was done by committees, particu- 
larly the Truman Committee of the Sen- 
ate which kept a sharp eye on war con- 
tracts; the Economy Committee headed 
by Senator Byrd of Virginia, which 


steadily fought waste and extravagance, . 
hich } 


und which helped reduce non-war ap- 
propriations by a billion dollars; and the 
House Tolan Committee on war im- 
migration, which alleviated conditions 
among the millions of shifting war work- 
ers. 

Such may be said to be, sketchily, 
the entries on the credit side of the 
ledger of the 77th Congress. There are 
other entries which, to some judges, at 
least, are not altogether creditable. 
There was the action of the Senate in 
voting every Senator a high-salaried su- 
per-secretary—an action which the 
House kicked out. Then there was the 
little matter of “voting themselves a 
pension,” which so stirred up the public 
that both houses hastened to back-track 
in the matter. 

Conflict. The late Congress was in 
conflict with the President less, perhaps, 
than any other war Congress in our 
history—but there were conflicts. The 
Congress granted the President more war 
powers than were ever granted any 
predecessor, and there were complaints 
among members that the President and 
his agents stretched the powers granted 
them. That led to refusal of the Presi- 
dent’s last request for authority to sus- 
pend revenue and immigration laws 
when desirable in the prosecution of the 
war. Congress had asserted itself. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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President Calls to Farmers 

When President Roosevelt, who keeps 
his eye on every phase of the war over 
the entire globe, took action and issued 
a call on the subject of food production, 
that -neglected subject assumed _ its 
proper importance. 

“Food,” declared the President, “is 
no less a weapon than tanks, guns and 
planes.” ‘He further declared that the 
country owed the farmers a debt of grati- 
tude for their record production under 
handicaps, but stated that more will be 
required in the year before us. There- 
fore, “we must further mobilize our 
resources for the production of food,” 
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President and Dr. Wei: Sent a Letter 


he announced, and to this end he set 
Tuesday, Jan. 12, as “Farm Mobiliza- 
tion Day.” On that day he asked farm- 
ers, “wherever possible” to meet with 
Agriculture Department representatives, 
extension service agents, State officials, 
farm organizations and others concern- 
ed, “in order to discuss ways and means 
of insuring for the year 1943 the max- 
imum production of vital foods upon 
every farm in this country.” 

Several other moves have recently 
been made by various agencies and au- 
thorities to help solve the critical farm 
problem. They were scared by reports 
of many farms abandoned, livestock 
sold or dispersed, and crops lost for 
lack of labor. 

Deferments have been granted farm- 
ers for being in’ an essential industry, 
and the WMC arranged for farmer sol- 
diers over 38 years of age to obtain 
honorable discharges in order to return 
to “essential jobs.” WPB has granted 
priorities for the manufacture of more 
farm machinery, and the Agriculture 
Department is moving farmers from 


poor land to good soil on a grand scale. 
The latest plan announced is to move 
10,000 farmers in a belt from the Da- 
kotas to Texas to more productive soi] 
east of the great plains. Negotiations 
are under way with Mexico (it may ex- 
tend to other Latin American countries 
for importations of more thousands o| 
workers for our farms as well as rail- 
roads and mines. Former President 
Herbert Hoover recently declared in 
speech that agriculture must be ad. 
vanced to the “very first rank of 
industries.” 

@ The President signed a bill gi 
to soldiers discharged from the armed 
service travel allowances of five ce: 
mile. 

@ Stating that any dispute betv 
“Food Czar Wickard and any ot 
official must be submitted to himse!! 
his agent for final decision,” the | 
ident asked Economic Stabilization Di- 
rector Byrnes to act as his agent in 
matters. 

@ The President approved a bill | 
minting 3-cent pieces; also a mea: 
providing for the appointment o! 
three-man commission to settle disputes 
between the Mexican government and 
Americans with claims against it. 

@ In opening a direct radiophot 
service between the United States and 
China +he President broke a _ long 
standing rule by writing in his 
hand a message for facsimile transi 
sion to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-she} 
He spoke of the honor of “having \ 
us your distinguished wife.” 


The 48-Hour Week 


When Undersecretary of War Patter- 
son stated that by raising the averag: 
work week in war and non-war indu:s- 
tries from the present 42.8 hours : 
age to 48 hours the same volume 
work now being done by 14,000,00 
vorkers could be done by 12,500,00 


a gain in manpower of 1,500,000 work 


ers—he started a new fight on the st 
tory 40-hour week that may go to a 
cision. The new Congress is expect 
to take it up. 

Opposition to lengthening the b 
40-hour week has been led by |: 
unions, which insist on time and a ! 
pay for all labor beyond that per: 
and the unions have been backed b 


the Administration. President Rooseve' 


has taken the stand that too long h: 
result in decreased production; he 
also pointed out that workers in m 
plants already exceed 48 hours a week 
and that no law stop them at 40 hou 
But the 40-hour law was designed ' 
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discourage long hours, and require more 
workers for the job—and it is still hav- 
¢ that effect. In war work where all 
sts can be passed on to the Govern- 
t, longer hours with the increased 
hi ive been accepted in many plants. 
But when an employer must pay 50 per 
more per hour for labor his unit 
labor costs of production go up. Thus 
st civilian production remains on a 
4() hou basis, for such producers say 
cannot afford to pay the penalty 
; for over-time. 
Defending the 40-hour week, J. Met- 
cilfe Walling, Administrator of the 
se and Hour Law, said that over- 
Pay prov isions act as raises in pay, 
f the law was repealed there would 
general demand for pay raises. 
s is no time to cut the wages of 
ons of workers,” he declared. But 
been freely predicted that the 
Congress will change the law. 


olitical Highlights 


e election last November restored 
two-party balance of government 
iy ee with the 78th Congress 
6 it will begin to function. WwW hile 

lay mean a stronger Congress—one 
ly to take bulls by the horns—it will 
ly mean political competition. Right 
the Republicans demand much 
ter representation on the important 
nittees. For instance, since the Re- 
licans in the House are now 209 to 
Democrats 222, they demand that 
present make-up of 25 Democrats to 
Republicans on the Appropriations 


Committee be changed to 22 and 18. 


lhe Democrats’ own ranks are divid- 
principally into New Deal and Con- 
itive factions. Southern Democrats, 
‘ially, have expressed hostility to- 

| the “bureaucrz acy” which, they say, 
erly attacked business and industry, 
of late widened its scope to the 
le people, and some of them have 
itened to line up with Republicans 


cainst extreme measures. Gov. Sam 


; of Louisiana proposed a coalition 
een Southern and Midwestern 
vcrats, declaring the South was 
for a political revolution.” Former 


S tary of War Woodring of Kansas 


sted a new “Commonwealth” 

but the suggestion seemed to 

little headway. When Democratic 

rs from 10 Midwestern states met 

Omaha in December it was thought 

‘ party might be born, but the meet- 

* declared for support of the Adminis- 
ration, 

When the new Republican National 

mittee Chairman, Harrison Spangler 

[owa (a compromise between iso- 

nists and internationalists) remarked 

t many Southern States were “seeth- 

s with distrust of the New Deal” and 

e reportedly interested in forming a 

party the general response from 


-blamed the system, 


the South was that the GOP need not 
expect any gains there. The aims of 
the conservative Southern Democrats 
seem to be less bureaucracy; less power 

delegated to the President, and a greater 
defense of States’ rights. Republicans 
have their different viewpoints, too, but 
Congressional leaders are working hard 
for unity. To achieve it two of them, 
Senators Vandenberg of Michigan and 
Taft of Ohio, eliminated themselves from 
the list of Presidential candidates. Gov. 
Dewey of New York did practically the 
same thing, leaving the party wondering 
who evn. A oppose Wendell W illkie. 


=I 
Henderson’s Administration 

When Leon Henderson yielded to the 
storm and bowed out after hav ing served 
as price administrator for less than a 
year, and as the official in charge of 
rationing for an even shorter period, 
there were mixed verdicts from the pub- 
lic. Some blamed Mr. Henderson; some 
; while some at- 
tributed the public ill will to incon- 
veniences caused by war. 

One big business concern in a widely 
published statement asserted that Hen- 
derson had saved the country six billion 
dollars. He was credited with having 
held food prices to a 6.5 per cent in 
crease from May to October in 1942, 
after a rise of 9.3 per cent in 1941, in 
spite of his not having sufficient legal 
authority to perform these various acts. 
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By bluffing, it was said, he held down 
the cost of raw materials for the Govern- 
ment, saving $320,000,000 by prevent- 
ing a threatened price hike for steel 
alone. Senator Brewster of Maine de- 
clared that the Administration had 
“crucified” Henderson to his critics and 
would “soon be praying for his return.” 

But general criticism said Mr. Hender- 
son made too much of his job; went too 
deeply and widely into details, and tried 
to regul: ite practically everything every- 
where in the United States from within 
the four walls of his office. Some were 
inclined to put the blame on his helpers, 
a group of young lawyers full of theories 
and lacking in n experience. Published 
releases from the OPA were of stu- 
pendous volume. Questionnaires and 
rulings ran to 60 and 80 pages of fine 
print. Many questionnaires on which to 
determine rationing were said to have 
required more det ailed inhorvne ition than 
any average individual could possibly 
give. A would-be purchaser of rubber 
boots, it was charged, was called upon 
to state when and how often he would 
wear them—as if he knew when it would 
rain or snow. 

The main trouble, according to ex- 
perienced observers, was that Mr. Hen- 
derson, never in an elective office, en- 
visioned the country as a single unit 
rather than as made up of sections and 
states, and that he mistakenly relied too 
much on authority centralized in Wash- 
ington. 


Ration Books for Our Rations 


HIS is Ration Book No. 2 coming off a press at Hoboken, N. J., and when it 
reaches the public in late January it will introduce point rationing, starting with 
meat. Raymond Giesler, Government Printing Office Inspector, is looking at an 
uncut page of the new ration book. There are many rolls of the new books stacked 


behind him. 


The 202 presses of the GPO have 10,000 orders backlogged, so 150,- 


000,000 copies of Ration Book No. 2 were let to the 30 printing houses that could 


be found with the proper facilities. 


A total of 15,000,000 pounds of anti-counter- 


feiting paper—enough to wrap a 25-inch strip twice around the center of the 


earth—is being used for the job. 
oil required 600,000,000 bocks. 


Previous rationing of sugar, gasoline and fuel 
Books Nos. 3, 4 and 5 are in th 


e offing. 
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WAR FRONTS 


Russia: New Gains 

A great new Russian offensive is striking 
south along the Voronezh-Rostov railroad. 
Apparently aimed at Rostov, it has reached 
Millerovo, 110 miles north of the Black Sea 
port and 150 miles directly west of Stalin- 
grad. 


Russia’s agonized preparations last 
summer and autumn are now bearing 
fruit. The relief army which Marshal 


Kharkov and Rostov, leaving advance 
territory lightly held. The Russians are 
now moving through this advance terri- 
tory. If they take Rostov, they will 
have accomplished something major. 
Stalingrad. The Russians have now, 
in their own words, forged an “iron ring” 
around Axis troops before Stalingrad 
between the Don and the Volga. They 
say there are remnants of 22 Axis divi- 
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Red Soldiers Advancing: Agonized Preparations Bear Fruit 


Timoshenko pushed forward northwest 
of Stalingrad last fall never made much 
headway. But farther north it later 
found a weak spot in the German lines. 
This army began moving south along 
the Voronezh-Rostov railroad (Voronezh 
is the apex of a triangle, Rostov-Stalin- 
grad-Voronezh.) The slow movement 
became a hard-hitting offensive Dec. 
16. Last week the Russians claimed the 
offensive had reached Millerovo, 110 
miles above Rostov, and that during it 
55,000 Axis troops had been killed or 
captured, and vast quantities of mate- 
rial captured or destroyed. The Rus- 
sians listed as booty 108 German tanks, 
1,637 artillery pieces, 2,369 machine 
guns, 6,735 trucks and 5,500 horses. 
Segments of the Russian army which has 
forged a ring around Stalingrad are also 
moving west to meet the army moving 
from the north. 

If the Russians get as far as Rostov, 
they will imperil all Axis armies in the 
Don basin, and leave the armies in the 
Caucasus only a narrow avenue of es- 
cape by sea. But it must be remem- 
bered that in winter the Germans usual- 
ly withdraw to strong positions like 


sions here, and that their extinction is 
sure. But the Germans are still fighting 
in Stalingrad. 


Pacific: Slow Gains 


NEW GUINEA. Allies capture Cape 
Endaiarde and one Jap landing strip at 
Buna Mission. Advance is slow through 
“thoroughly prepared positions.” Japs hold 
about five miles of coast. 


Jap holdings in the Buna area have 
been whittled down to a total of about 
five miles of beach. Australian-manned 
tanks crashed through bunker-type 
strong points at one landing strip. They 
were followed by Australian and Amer- 
ican infantry, who seized it. The Japs 
still hold a second landing strip, guard- 
ed, in General MacArthur’s words, by 
“intricate and thoroughly prepared” 
fortifications. 

Other Allied triumphs included: 1) 
the capture of Cape Endaiarde, to the 
east of Buna Village; 2) mopping up of 
recent Jap landings 40 miles above 
Buna; 8) the sinking of a light cruiser 
by Flying Fortresses, and the sinking of 
two supply ships by Consolidated B- 
24’s. With supply lines cut, the Japs 
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can only surrender or fight to deat! 
They are fighting. 

AT SEA. Our submarines down anothe; 
seven Jap ships, raising sub score to 1()5 
The Navy announced that our s 
marines had sunk seven more Jap sh 
in Pacific and Far Eastern waters. Th 
included one large and one mediu 
sized tanker, one large and two 1 
dium-sized cargo ships, a medium-si: 
transport and a trawler. Navy Secret 
Knox said we had reached the po 


of making Jap supply problems h 


ALEUTIANS. We have resumed aeri:! 
pounding of the Jap bases at Kiska. 

Twice within three days the A) 
has raided Kiska, in the Aleutians wit! 
heavy bombers and fighters. On | 
raid two heavy bombs hit a Jap ve 
and shore installations were strafed. On 
the second raid hits were scored o 
submarine base and camp areas 
buildings were bombed and strafed 


Burma: Going Back 


Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell, who co 
mands an army of some 1,000,000 men in 
India, has begun a thrust into Burma. His 
first objective is Akyab, important port and 
Jap base on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal. ’ 

“I claim we took a hell of a beating 
We ought to find out what was wrong, 
go back, and retake it.” So said sinew 
tough Lieut. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell 
last spring after he had led the last rag 
ged remnant of an Allied army on a foot 
retreat from Burma into India. Burma 
was lost to a Jap army better trained 
and prepared for jungle fighting. Not 
for nothing has “Uncle Joe” Stilwell, 
Allied chief of staff in China, been 
spending much time in India lately. The 
attack to reopen the Burma Road to 
China, our main springboard against 
Japan, had to come from India. Last 
week General Wavell had struck. 

Objective. He moved his army (how 
large a force is not revealed) from As- 
sam down the coast and rivers toward 
Akyab. This rice plantation and mill 
town is 100 miles south of the Indian 
border, 350 miles from Rangoon, former 
port for the Burma Road. In one week 
Wavell had moved to within 50 miles 
of Akyab—but against only weak ] 
opposition. 

Supply Problem. The real fight for 
Burma will have only begun when A} 
yab is taken. It will probably take 
landing from the sea to capture Ran- 
goon. But from Akyab the British and 
Americans, who have built a string 
air bases along the Burmese border, ca 
bomb the Rangoon-Mandalay railroad 
Brig. Gen. Clayton L. Bissell, com- 
mander of U. S. air forces in Chi 
Burma and India, revealed that t! 
10th Air Force had been making 
many as 14 raids in one day on Burm 


The Japs struck back, probably from 
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Akyab, by bombing Calcutta lightly 
three times. (Calcutta is some 300 air 
miles from Akyab). 

Until Rangoon is taken, the Jap sup- 
ply problem in Burma will be compara- 
tively easy, the Allied supply problem 
tough. Burma lacks transport facilities. 
The Japs have been able to supply their 
troops by sea. When they are deprived 
of that advantage and we have it, the 
time for an all-out Burma offensive will 
have come. To harry the Jap sea supply 
lines, the British began bombing Sabang, 
Jap-held port in northwest Sumatra. 





Africa: Chase, Grapple 

LIBYA. The fastest runners in Rom- 
mel’s army last week were legging it 
through Misurata, two-thirds of the way 
from Ej Agheila to Tripoli. .Montgomery’s 
men were hard after the Axis rearguard at 
Sirte, one-third of the way to Tripoli. 


The question in Libya no longer 
seemed to be an Axis stand anywhere 
short of Tripoli. Some experts wonder- 
ed whether the Axis would attempt to 
hold Tripoli. Observers report that nu- 
merous Axis troops and supplies are 
being moved from Tripoli into Tunisia, 
where Hitler has apparently chosen to 
make his stand in Africa. A railroad 
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Vinee | ‘ 
Summers in The Buffalo Evening News 


Next Stop Tripoli or Tunis? 


connects Tripoli with Tunis. - Marshal 
Erwin Rommel has been reported in Tu- 
nisia planning its defense with Gen. 
Walther Nehring. But it must be re- 
membered that Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery is extending his supply 
line every step he takes nearer Tripoli. 

TUNISIA. Allies now apparently control 


air over Tunis. Allied planes and subs sink 
10 Axis supply ships bound for Tunis. 


Hitler was reported massing a convoy 
in French ports to run men and sup- 
plies to Tunisia. If he has no better 
luck with it than with his usual supply 
ships, it will be slaughter. Christmas 
week Allied submarnies torpedoed two 
supply ships and a destroyer. Planes 


accounted for three more supply ships 
and an escort vessel. Subs sank another 
three supply ships near Sicily. 

The Allies appear to have gained the 
upper hand in Tunisia’s air. It was an- 
nounced that in the week ended Dec. 
18 U. S. fighters shot down 24 enemy 
planes while losing 12. Our bombérs 
steadily hammer Axis supply ports. 

A Commando raid, made from the 
sea, struck to within five miles of Bi- 
zerte. Advance Allied patrols were said 
to be operating within 20 miles of 
Tunis. French units took prisoners at 
Pont-du-Fohs, 80 miles due south of 
Tunis and have advanced eastward to 
within 30 miles of the coast. The Allies 
are strengthening their ring about Tunis 
but rains make operations slow. 


RELIGION 





From the Catacombs 


Christian voices still speak from the 
catacombs of a Europe dominated by 
the Nazi anti-Christ and splotched with 
the blood of the innocents. From Wurt- 
temberg, Bishop Wurm of the Evangeli- 
cal Church is reported to have written a 
letter to Nazi Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels protesting the silencing of the 
Christian press through paper restric- 
tions. Carrying his argument farther, 
he commented: “One violent deed fol- 
lows another against church property, 
educational institutions and nursing in- 
stitutions. Yet in the state one hears the 
cry of distress from those who are op- 
pressed. Unfortunately, while for a long 
time there can be no abatement of eco- 
nomic distress or personal sacrifice, the 
maniacal weltanschauung’s (world phil- 
osophy) attack against the Christian 
faith, the silencing of the Church, and 
the oppression of many Christian con- 
sciences, can be changed.” 

Meantime in Italy Cardinal Rocca, 
Archbishop of Bologna, has issued a 
letter in which he hints that Italy should 
consider making peace. “If, as good 
citizens and good soldiers,” said the 
Cardinal, “we desire that the situation 
does not grow worse, but may soon come 
to a good end, this does not mean lack 
of patriotism, but, on the contrary, glor- 
ious love of the fatherland. This atti- 
tude of reconciliation is not wickedness, 
but is sublime Italian and Catholic wis- 
dom.” 

Cardinal Rocca compared the world 
to a family. “It can happen in a nu- 
merous family that, in spite of the fath- 
er’s goodness, a fight starts among 
brothers. It may last for years and lead 
to difficult situations. Are these children 
no more brothers? . . . No, certainly not. 
Without doubt here (in a struggle among 
peoples) brotherhood does not cease and 
is not destroyed by war. . . The prac- 
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tical and safe way is not to deny, brother- 
hood and condemn brotherly fove; the 
safe way is to recognize them and to try 
to restore them. . .” 


A 


World Council of Religions 


A post-war Council of the Religions of 
the World, with headquarters at Jerusa- 
lem, would be set up if Rabbi Morris 
Lazaron of Baltimore's Hebrew Congre- 
gation had his way. Savannah-born 
Morris Samuel Lazaron, a chaplain dur- 
ing World War I, a 33rd degree Mason, 
a member of the executive committee of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, spoke at a meeting in Cincin- 
nati. Sponsored by the Central Confer- 
ence of American Rabbis, the meeting 
dealt with the relationship of Judaism 
to the post-war world. 

As envisaged by Rabbi Lazaron, the 
Council would scrupulously preserve the 
integrity of each religion while “pooling 
their spiritual and substantial resources.” 
It would “speak in one mighty voice” 
for the “universal ideals of righteousness 
and brotherhood common to all.” 


oO ° «oe 


> 

While Rabbi Lazaron spoke hopefully 
of the post-war world, London and Mos- 
cow were revealing some of the horrors 
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Rabbi Lazaron Proposed a World Council 


it would replace. Poland, an inter-Allied 
information council in London said, has 
been transformed “into one vast center 
for murdering Jews by mass shootings, 
electrocutions and lethal gas poisoning.” 
Some 500,000 Jews were crowded into 
a ghetto in Warsaw, where disease, star- 
vation and summary shootings were per- 
mitted to take their course until “in 
March, 1942, more direct methods of 
annihilation were instituted.” Centers 
of execution by electricity or gas have 
been established at Chelm and Belzec. 
The committee declared that in Yugo- 
slavia, which had 80,000 native and 
6,000 refugee Jews, “A majority—99 per 
cent—are now dead.” 
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R. for Your Tax Worries 


There’s no need to worry about 


INCOME TAX 


HERE IS A SIMPLIFIED TAX MANUAL— 
ONE THAT YOU CAN UNDERSTAND 


Prepared by Pathfinder Staff With Cooper- 
ation of Prominent Washington Tax-Experts 


This book helps you to organ- 
ize your finances—business or 
household—so that the matter 
of preparing a return is com- 
paratively simple. 

It’s easy to understand your 
taxes if you read the 


529 QUESTIONS and ANSWERS | | wien smmuex super | 


‘| Account Forms, Work Sheets and Inventory Forms 
| FOR INDIVIDUALS AND PARTNERSHIPS 




















which cover the whole array of 

problems that confront the av- | 147 “Srorcer” DEDUCTIONS | 
erage business man, the aver- | Losses- Taxes-Contributions | 
age wage-earner, the average |} Explained and Ciarified in Simple Language — | 
housewife, the average pro- 

fessional man. 


THE GOVERNMENT EXPECTS i wee Saree I 
EVERYONE TO PAY A JUST TAX— ee ee et ae ee 
but mo yourself _ soem for = 

ing the proper and legal deductions from a — i 
your income. THIS BOOK GIVES YOU | PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., WASHINGTON, D. ¢. | 
A CHECK LIST OF 147 PROPER AND ————— a 
LEGAL DEDUCTIONS. DO THEY 

APPLY TO YOU? 


Here Is How You Can Get This Book 


Send a one year subscription to PATHFINDER, America’s 
oldest news weekly. It can be your own subscription or a friends. 
If you send your own renewal the year will be added on to 
your present subscription. Show your PATHFINDER to a friend, 
get his subscription for 1 year, you can both use the Tax Book and 
it will no doubt save you both many times the price you pay for 
your year’s subscription. Don’t wait—order now and find out 
how easy it is to correctly make out.your tax return. 
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READERS WRITE 


Ersatz 
Re-tsing the German word “Ersatz” 
PATHFINDER for our beloved “sub 
tute.” How can you be so unpatrioti: 
to favor the enemy? Where is your sc! 
arly knowledge that permits using a | 
eign language intermittently with our o: 
Good pure English—where is there a bet: 
language—why not use it? Be America: 
speech as well as in war. 
H. Payne: 


Chicago, Ill. 


Long-Lived 


Just a line to match your item in “| 
tween You and Me,” Dec. 12. No Pr 
dents in this line, just common little peo, 
who blazed the trail and were all self-s 
porting. My grandfather, William S: 
grass, was born Feb., 1783, near Morg 
town, W. Va. and died in 1879. My | 
visit with him was in 1872. ‘My fath 


| William F. Snodgrass, was born in 183 


the above section and died in 1906 
Arkansas. I was born in Ritchie Co., \ 
Va., in August, 1864. I am able to . 
three meals a day and drive a car all d 
if necessary. My wife has almost as g: 
a record. Her ancestors back four gene: 
tions settled east and north of mine, | 
ginning about the same date, through t 
Hoskinsons and Grays. They went so 
ears later to Ohio. Zane Gray is on 


er first cousins. 
G. M. Snodgrass 
Red Oak, Iowa 
3 pod 


My-grandfather, my mother’s father, \ 


born Oct. 7, 1793, in Norway, and he lived 


during the time of 18 Presidents in ¢! 
country.’ He died when General Grant 
President. I was born Aug. 10, 1873, a: 
he was still living then, but as near as | 
know he died the next year. His wife, : 
zrandmother, was born in 1805, while Jet 
erson was President. 

Otto E. Olson 


Decorah, lowa 
Ohio’s Wrights 

I was reading your account of wonderfu! 
inventions and other great things in Ohi 
and was p ates ee that the Wright 
Brothers were not mentioned, as we u 
derstood that they invented the first air- 
plane. One of the boys lost his life young 
We understand they were living in Dayto 
Ohio, at the time over 40 years ago. W: 
remember so well about them at the tim: 
My father was born there. 

Mrs. C. E. Larkins 

Belleville, Kans. 


Mother Thompson 

In the “Ohio Pioneers” in PATH 
FINDER, Dec. 12 you state that “Th: 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union w: 
organized in Cleveland in 1874.” Accord 
ing to Ohio histories and other records, th 
organization had its origin in Hillsbor 
Ohio, where Dec. 23, 1873, Mother Thomp 
son, blessed by the local ministers, began t 
lead a group of- women daily into th 
saloons of the town where they sang hymns 
and prayed. Soon all barrooms were closed 
except one drug store, and the “Cru 
sade” spread rapidly over the countr) 
Mother Thompson was a first cousin of 
my grandfather Nelson and I was born at 
his home four miles north of Hillsboro, so 
naturally I like to see all credit, rightly 


earned, given to my native community. 


Margaret M. Nelson 
Urbana, Iil. 
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FARM 





Growing Hemp Again 

[he great need of cordage fiber for 
our growing number of ships is reviving 
an old crop familiar before the Revolu- 
tion and flourishing in the days of the 
dipper ships, whick carried it in trade 
around the world. Hemp took too much 
long,hard manual labor, so Kentucky, 
where it especially flourished, gave it 
up to the peasant producers of Europe. 

Last year the Agriculture Department 
asked for 12,000 acres of hemp. This 
year it is asking for 350,000 acres (of 
which 50,000 will be for seed), to pro- 
duce a desired 150,000 tons of hemp 
fiber for 1943. Not only is this a “war 
cop” but the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has arranged for the building 
of 71 hemp mills, and a division of the 
Corporation headed by Samuel H. Mc- 
Crory will supervise the plants and 
projects. The mills will be located 
where the hémp is grown, each situated 
to serve about 4,000 acres. They will 
be in Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, lowa and Minnesota—good corn 
land being the kind of soil suitable. The 
WPB has cooperated in the matter of 
pt iorities. 

Hemp for rope, and also for cloth, 
has been cultivated widely since ancient 
times. Greek writers described it, and 
so did Chinese, long before the Christian 
era. Herodotus described the hempen 
garments worn by the Thracians as equal 
to linen in fineness. It is believed that 
the native country of the hemp plant is 
the region of tle Caspian Sea. Wild 
hemp still grows there, and on down into 
Persia. But harveseting and processing 
the stalk is far from simple. 

The necessary operations have a num- 
ber of technical words of their 6bwn. The 
straw is cut, allowed to dew ret, then 
ried, crimped and scutched. For ret- 
ting the stalks or straw are spread out 

windrows, exposed to the action of 
ew, water and sun to loosen the fiber 
from the straw. It should be turned 

m time to time so retting may be 

iform. It is next gathered into shool:s 
nd allowed to “win.” Afterwards it is 
stored so the air can pass through it. 
Next the straw is run through a “brake,” 
consisting of fluted rollers which break 
the straw into small fragments without 
damaging the fiber. This leaves most 
of the wood still on the fibers, so “scutch- 
ing” is required. This is a method of 
beating the inch-long pieces known as 
hemp hurds to separate the hurd from 
the fiber. The machine that does this is 
called a “strake.” After the hemp is 

ally cleared from the wood there 
comes the expert’s job of grading. There 

» said to be 12 grades of long hemp 
fiber and four grades of hemp tow. The 
fiber is then baled and shipped to the 


rope-maker who finishes long process. 
It is truly a complicated process, and 
expert opinion fears that there are not 
enough experienced hemp fiber pro- 
ducers in the country to make a suc- 
cess of the program. It may be that 
some of the refugees from Europe can 
give valuable aid. 
I  — — 


Farm Briefs 

q In a report to Congress Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson stated 
that “per capita farm income has in- 






Random Statistics 


HE sandwich is now in its 181<t 

year. It was originated by th 
British Earl of Sandwich in 176% 
...@ Members of the armed forces 
are allotted 306 pounds of meat per 
year compared with the average civi- 
lian yearly consumption of 172 
pounds ...®@ The United States 
has the seventh lowest infant death 
rate in the world. It was 47 per 
1,000 live births in 1940, the Cen- 
sus Bureau reports. Pre-war, death 
rates were lower in Norway, Sweden, 
the Netherlands, Australia, New 
Zealand and Switzerland. The first 
five had infant death rates of be- 
tween 37 and 39... @ Of 19,009 
out of 25,000 members of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society who replied to 
a Society questionnaire, only 710, or 
3.7 per cent, are women. But the 
women chemists are the more highly 
educated: 46.5 per cent of ome bak 
doctor’s degrees, compared with 36.9 
per cent of the men. 
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creased much more rapidly since the 
outbreak of the war than has per capita 
non-farm income.” During the period 
1939-1942, he said, gross farm income 
increased from 10.7 to 18.5 billion dol- 
lars. 


@ The number of persons employed 
on farms Dec. 1 last was 9,551,000, 
which represents a small increase of total 
farm workers but a two per cent decrease 
of hired hands as compared with the 
same date last year. 


@ Census Bureau reported cotton 
ginned to Dec. 13 totaled 11,742,798 
bales. Last year’s corresponding figure 
was 9,914,549 bales. 


@ Farm machinery manufacturers 
were granted top priorities—-AA1—by the 
WPB for production of new machines 
and spare parts for 1943. Marked for 
delivery in the first quarter are 281,900 
tons of steel. 


G A plan has been completed by 
which some 50,000,000 bushels of Gov- 
ernment-owned wheat will be converted 
into alcohol. It will first be sold to 
millers for conversion into granular flour, 
which, in turn, will be sold to distillers. 
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BUSINESS 





Making Chewing Gum 


A recent dispatch from Australia re- 
lays a complaint from the Australian 
Food Council that so much shipping 
space on American ships is taken up 
with chewing gum. 

If Australia could fill the chewing gum 
demand over there perhaps there would 
be less of a shortage in the United States. 
That shortage exists in spite of the fact 
that production for this year was almost 
equal that of 1941. A greatly increased 
demand is the explanation. In 1914 the 
per capita consumption was 39 sticks of 
gum; in 1941 it was 130 sticks. The 
weight of the 1914 gum was 28,000,000 
pounds; the gum produced in 1941 
weighed 150,000,000 pounds. 

Next year there will be much less 
chewing gum for civilians. Manufac- 
turers will be allowed only 75 per cent 
of the sugar they used in 1941, about 
60,000,000 pounds, but more serious 
than that is the fact that the imported 
ingredients will be cut down even fur- 
ther, for lack of shipping space. These 
requirements, in normal years, are some 
9,000,000 pounds of chicle; 11,000,000 
pounds of other gum base, and certain 
edible oils and flavoring extracts. Gum 
makers use, also, about 17,000,000 
pounds of corn syrup a year, when they 
are not cramped. 

The Far Eastern gums used were cut 
off entirely by the war. The chicle, how- 
ever, comes from Central and South 
America, mainly from Mexico. There 
is plenty of it there, but shipping is the 
problem. Chicle is the coagulated sap 
of the sapodilla tree, a tall evergreen 
growing wild in the jungles. The tree 
must be 30 years old before it is tapped. 

The United States is the greatest gum- 
chewing country, and it takes 90 per 
cent of the chicle production. The re- 
tail value of the chewing gum turned out 
in 1941 was more than $140,000,000. 
But the industry is comparatively small. 
There are only 37 manufacturing plants, 
employing 5,500 workers, engaged in 
turning out America’s chewing gum. 


—_ 


Business Briefs 

q Coming into circulation in Decem- 
ber is a new sort of paper money— 
$660,000,000 of Federal bank notes is- 
sued during the banking crisis of 1933 
and quickly withdrawn. These notes, 
unlike the ordinary Federal Reserve 
notes, bear the imprint of one of the 12 
central banks. 


@ For the week ending in mid-De- 
cember production of bituminous coal 
was estimated at 11,500,000 tons. An- 
thracite production for the same week 
was estimated at 1,101,000 tons. 
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LONE STAR— 


Texas, historic and glamorous, leads Vanguard 


By JESSE H. JONES 


Secretary of Commerce 


Texas, as the largest state in the 
Union, is living up to its responsibilities 
in the war effort It has contributed 
generously in 
men, materials 
and money, and 
will continue to 
do so as long as 
the nation ex- 
presses any need 
which the state 
can meet. 

More than 100 
training centers 
in the state are 
supplying the armed forces with fight- 
ing men, who are being prepared to 
serve under the leadership of many 





Jesse H. Jones 








gallant Texans already in active service. 
The spirit of Texas can be shown by 
two recent happenings in my own city 
of Houston. Not long ago, 1,000 men 
from Houston enlisted simultaneously in 
the Navy to replace the gallant men 
who lost their lives when the cruiser 
Houston went down fighting gloriously. 
A few days ago the city of Houston and 
Harris County bought $86,000,000 
worth of War Bonds_to build a new 
cruiser Houston and to supplement it 
with an aircraft carrier which we hope 
will be called the San Jacinto. 
Patriotism of the same sort is evident 
all over Texas. Workers engaged in the 
production of high-octane aviation gas, 
butadiene for synthetic rubber, air- 
planes, ships, magnesium and scores of 
other necessary war materials, are giv- 


—In a Nutshell — 


Known as the Lone Star State since her 
flag was adopted in 1835, Texas rates first 
of all the states in area with 267,339 square 
miles. She is 6th in population with 6,414,- 
894. Her name is taken from “Tehas,” an 
Indian tribe who were friendly with the 
early settlers. The state motto is “F riend- 
ship,” English translation of tehas, mean- 
ing friend, friendly or allies. The Texans 
favorite flower is the Bluebonnet. 

Governor Coke R. Stevenson, newly re- 
elected, governs from the capital city, Aus- 
tin. The legislature 
consists of a Senate 
of 31 members elect- 
ed for four years 
(half their number 
retiring ¢very two 
years), and a House 
of Representatives of 
150 members elected 
for two years. 

Texas has eleven 
cities with popula- 
tions of more than 50,000. Houston is the 
largest with 386,150. There are sixteen 
universities and colleges. 

Texas contains one-twelfth the area of 
the continental U. S. Some idea of the 
size of the state may be gained from the 
fact that one of its cities, Dalhart, is far- 
ther removed from its own capital, Austin, 
than from the capitals of no less than six 
other states: New Mexico, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Colorado, Nebraska and Wyoming. 

Texas is easily the leading cotton-growing 
state. Its cotton crop is the most valuable 
crop grown in a sda political subdivision 
in the world. The average Texas cotton 
crop is worth almost as much as the total 





~value of the production of the gold, silver, 


zinc, lead and copper mines of the United 
States. Other large Texas crops are corn, 
wheat, oats, sorghum, potatoes, rice, to- 
matoes, peanuts, pecans and onions. 

Texas ranks as the leading state in the 


total number of domestic animals on farms. 


and ranches. She is first in the number of 
beef cattle, sheep and mules, and is one 
of the leading states in the number of 
horses. The wool production of Texas 
leads the country. Over 83 million pounds 


Texas —— 





of wool were clipped from the sheep in 
a single year. 

Petroleum is another field in which Texas 
leads the country. Over 484 million bar- 
rels of oil a year is her quota, which is 
equal to 38 per cent of the total domestic 
output of the U. S. She also abounds 
with natural gas, cement, salt and sulphur, 
and Texas is the only source of helium in 
the world; over 6 million cubic feet were 
obtained in 1939. Silver, gypsum, granite, 
sandstone, native asphalt and undeveloped 
potash fields are more of Texas’ treasure. 

The sacred Alamo mission, founded in 
1718 by the Franciscan monks, is now the 
center of the city of San Antonio. Within 
the gray stone walls of the Chapel of the 
Alamo in March of 1836, 187 heroes gave 
their lives in defense of Texas liberty when 
they made their stand against Santa Anna 
and his 6,000 Mexicans, in a vain attempt to 
prevent the Mexicans from invading Texas. 


Senator O’ Daniel 


Senator Connally 


Texas is represented in Congress by Sen- 
ator Tom Connally, chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and Senator 
Wilbert Lee O’Daniel; and by 21 Repre- 
sentatives. A Texan, Sam Rayburn, is 
Speaker of the House. Texas Representa- 
tives include: Wright Patman, Martin Dies, 
Lindley Beckworth, Sam Rayburn, Hatton 
W. Sumners, Luther A. Johnson, Nat Pat- 
ton, Albert Thomas, Joseph Mansfield, Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, W. R. Poage, Fritz G. Lan- 
ham, Ed Gossett, Richard M. Kleberg, Mil- 
ton H. West, R. Ewing Thomason, Sam M. 
Russell, Eugene Worley, George H. Mahon, 
Paul J. Kilday and O. C. Fisher. 


Roll Call of the States - 








PATHFINDER 
ing everything at their command to }).- 
crease the output of weapons for 0), 


fighting forces. Women, as well as m. 
have volunteered for service in ev: 
field of industrial activity. Defe: 
Plant Corporation, a subsidiary of tic 
R. F. C., has made available more t! 
$523,000,000 in new plants for Tex.; 
war production. 

Texas will not feel that the task is 0\. 
until freedom has been established | 
all the world. 


LT 


Texas Firsts 

% First Europeans to enter Tex 
and to map its coastline, were membes 
of the expedition of Alonzo Alvarez < 
Pineda, who sailed into the mouth of t!. 
Rio Grande—then the Rio de las Palma 
in 1519. This was the second European 
visitation of what is now the United 
States; the first was Ponce de Leon’s c 
covery of Florida in 1513. 


% Ferdinand J. Lindheimer, v 
came to Texas from Frankfort-on-t 
Main in 1836, has been called the | 
great Texas botanist. 


% The first newspaper in Texas \ 
El Mejicano, published by revolution: 
in Nacogdoches in 1813. The Galve 
News, established in 1842, has bs 
called the first modern newspaper 
Texas. 

%& Because he was the first to p! 
cotton in Texas on a commercial ba 
Jared Groce has been called the Fat! 
of Texas Agriculture. 

% Five hundred cows breught 
Texas by Coronado in 1541 tire belie, 
to be the first cattle to have entered t! 
state, which now leads the U. S. in b: 
production, exporting more than 2 mil- 
lion head a year. 


% First modern ranch was esta! 
lished in Chambers County, Texas, n¢ 
Turtle Bayou, by James Taylor Whi 
who has been called “the first real Ang 
American cattleman.” 


New Series to Begin 
_— this presentation on Texas 
our largest state, PATH 
FINDER brings to a close its series 
“Roll Call of the States.” Including 
tergitories and possessions, it has run 
just over a year. We are grateful t 
the numerous notable men who hav: 
contributed to it, and heartened by 
the interest of our subscribers. 

Beginning shortly, PATHFINDER | 
will institute a new series, dealing | 
with Congress. The 78th Congress 
will be perhaps one of the most fate- 
ful in history—and a Congress is 
made up of men. In the new series | 

we om state by state, to present 
brief sketches of every Congressman 
We feel that in so doing we will per- 
form a national service. Look for- 
ward to the sketch of your Congress-_ | 
man—coming soon.—The Editors. 
' 
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LEADERSHIP— 


In Congress; In Government; In Peace and War 


Something about Texas must give her 
sons the quality of leadership. It re- 
quires only a look at the official rosters 
of the Government, Congress or the 
armed forces to certify that statement. 
Texans stick together; when they find 
| man they like, they stick to him—a 
factor which helps give Texans their 
predominance at the Capitol. But they 
also stand out in 
those tough spots 
where a man 
must make deci- 
sions quickly, and 
on his own. 

In the services, 
for example, 
among the top of- 
ficers of the Navy 
there are twelve 
admirals from 

xas, including Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, commander in chief of our 
Pacific Fleet. In the list of Navy cap- 
tains, thirty are from Texas. The Mar- 
ine Corps has two Texas generals and 
five colonels. In the Army there are 
thirty-nine Texas generals—and the 
Lone Star State claims Lieut. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as a native-born 

th. 
[t is especially in Congress that Texas 
lominates, through a combination of 
exas clannishness and actual and poli- 
al longevity. The late Senator Mor- 
ris Sheppard served in Congress from 
the 57th to the 77th. Senator Connally, 
who married the former Mrs. Sheppard, 
has served since the 65th Congress. 
Speaker Sam Rayburn was first elected 
to the House for the 63rd Congress, as 
is Rep. Hatton W. Sumners. Rep. 
seph J. Mansfield has served since the 

65th Congress. These long periods of 
rvice naturally find Texans rising to 
zh places in both Houses. 

In Congress, Senator Tom Connally, 

Texas, heads the important Foreign 

lations Committee. His name is on 

bills which 
clared war on 
Germany and Jap- 

. And, unless 
the war lasts long 

nd the Senate 
majority changes 
hands, Tom Con- 

lly will chair- 
man the commit- 
tee that seals 
\merica’s peace 
terms, 

Speaker of the House Sam -Ray- 
burn, who occupies a position in the 
Covernment often called second in 


Tro 





Rep. Lanham 





Rep. Patman 








power only to that of the President, 
heads the Texas grop in that body. 
Chairman of the Texas delegation in 
the ‘House is Wright Patman. Patman, 
a fighter for the small, independent 
business man, is chairman of the 
House’s Select Committee on Small 
Business. Much in the public eye is 
another Texan, Martin Dies, of the 
Dies Committee. Hatton Sumners, the 
House's leading 
Constitutionalist, 
heads the Judici- 
ary Committee. 
Fritz Lanham, of 
the Twelfth Dis- 
trict, is chairman 
of the Public 
Buildings and 
Grounds Commit- 
tee, while Luther 
A. Johnson, of the 
Sixth District, is ranking majority mem- 
ber of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee. In Lyndon B. Johnson and R. 
Ewing Thomason, Texas, has a repre- 
sentative on both the Naval and Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. 

Not to be forgotten is a wise old per- 
sonage who spends his time hunting, 
fishing, farming—and thinking—down at 
Uvalde, Texas. He is John Nance Gar- 
ner, former Vice President of the United 
States. 

Leading the Texas group in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government is 
the Secretary of Commerce and Federal 
Loan Administra- 
tor, Jesse Holman 
Jones, of Hous- 
ton. As big as 
Texas, Mr. Jones 
has more Govern- 
ment corporations 
gathered under 
his wing than can 
be counted. Until 
the war came 
along to put 
spending on an astronomical basis, Mr. 
Jones was, by virtue of his position, the 
biggest financier on earth. 

Today another Texan, Milo Perkins, 
also of Houston, reaches his hands into 
every corner of the world, as director 
of the Board of Economic Warfare. 

Texas is big—and its men are equal in 
spirit to the size of their state.. From 
ya northwest corner of Texas to the 
southeast it is farther than from the 
Texas border to Chicago. And although 
at any time Texans wish they may divide 
Texas into five states, it will never hap- 
pen. Texans are too proud of their 
state as it is. 
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Did You Know That— 


% The Rio Grande was named by 
the Spaniards Rio Bravo del Norte, “Bold 
River of the North.” 


% Texas is the only state which en- 
tered the Union = treaty made as an in- 
dependent republic. 


% Texans have lived under six na- 
tional flags, representing France, Spain, 
Mexico, The Republic of Texas, the Con- 
federacy and the United States. 


% The treaty by which Texas en- 
tered the Union contains provisions for 
creating out of its territory four other 
states “in addition to said State of Texas” 
—if the Texans so desire. 


% The estimated mileage of good 
roads in Texas in 1940 was 180,000. 


% Geologists tell us that for the fer- 
tility of her soil Texas is chiefly indebted 
to the marine life which abounded in 
seas that covered most of the state eons 
ago. 


% Calculations show that rivers of 
the Lone Star State each year discharge 
into the Gulf of Mexico 36,300,00 acre- 
feet of water. 


te The largest known reservoir of 
natural gas in the world is the great Pan- 
handle gas field, underlying nearly all 
of five counties. 


% Texas produces about three- 
fourths of the nation’s total supply of 
sulphur. 


% The world’s largest bed of rock 
salt extends southward from the Pan- 
handle into the Pecos region. 


% The bluebonnet, official flower of 
Texas, was earlier called buffalo clover, 
wolfflower, and the “rabbit”—el conejo— 
the last because of the white tip’s resem- 
blance to a rabbit's tail. It was given its 
present name because it suggests a 
woman’s sun bonnet. 


% Full name of the leather “chaps” 
worn by Texas cowboys is the Mexican 
chaparreras, so called because they serve 
as protection against the thick brush 
(chaparral) of thorny catclaw and cacti 
which overgrows great stretches of the 
state’s semi-arid # com ° 

% The initials “C.T.T.”, standing for 


“Gone to Texas,” were applied to those 
who fled from justice in “the states.” 


¥% The famous “Rough Riders,” Theo- 
dore Roosevelt’s volunteers of the Span- 
ish-American War, were trained in San 
Antonio. 


% The pecan crop—of which Texas 
furnishes half the U. S. supply—is be- 
lieved to be the state’s oldest. 


The census of religion in Texas in 
1940 totaled 63 denominations, 15,063 
churches. 
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PATRIOTISM— 


Houston Raises $85 000,000 for New Cruiser 


Texans, citizens of our largest state, 
do things in a big way. The fact was 
again illustrated last week at one of the 
most remarkable rallies of the war. 

The cruiser Houston, in peace-time 
the President’s favorite cruise ship, was 
sunk off Java on the night of February 
28-29. She had been part of the out- 
matched Australian-British-Dutch-Amer- 
ican fleet which fought to the death to 





Acme 


Governor Stevenson: No Separate Peace 


stop the Jap penetration of the South- 
west Pacific. On her last night, accord- 
ing to Navy reports, “She is said to have 
continued the fight after her main deck 
was awash. The ship sailed with all 
her personnel knowing that the chances 
were not good, but nevertheless in high 
spirits wat determined.” After the his- 
toric running battle with the Japs, the 
Houston and an Australian cruiser tried 
to make it to an Australian port, only to 
encounter more Jap forces. They have 
not been heard of since, though the Japs 
claim to hold some of the crew prisoner. 

Less than two months after the sink- 
ing of the Houston, a body of 1,000 
Texas boys volunteered and were sworn 
in at the ship’s Texas name-city, as a 
unit to replace the men lost or missing 
on the cruiser. “Sucha spontaneous gift 
in manpower is unparalleled in the na- 
tion’s history,” said Navy Secretary Knox 
then. Last week the people of Houston 
and Harris County matched that per- 
formance. On December 1, citizens of 
Houston engaged to sell $36,100,000 in 
War Bonds to pay for the new cruiser 
Houston, now under construction. But 
on December 21, at the rally in his native 
city, Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones 
handed Secret: ary Knox a “certificate for 
not $36,000,000, but for $85,749,884 


worth of War Bonds. Houston decided 





Texas 


it would furnish not only a cruiser but an 
aircraft carrier as well. Mr. Jones sug- 
gested that the carrier “should be named 
the San Jacinto,” after the battle at 
which the Army of the Republic of Texas 
defeated Mexican General Santa Anna 
and achieved Texas independence. 

“I have not felt so well since the war 
started,” declared Secretary Knox. “Back 
in Washington I am going to tell the first 
downhearted man I see to come to Texas. 
For Texas is a tonic.” Mr. Knox gave 
some figures to illustrate this viewpoint: 
“More than a hundred years ago a death- 
less message came out of the beleaguered 
Alamo—Victory or Death!’ They died 
in the Alamo, but their words will never 
die; and their choice then is our choice 
now. . . Texas knows that in this struggle 
there is no turning back; that there is 
only ‘victory or death’ for all we have, 
all we cherish, for all we are. But the 
faith of Texas is not in words alone. It 
is not an empty thing. I am informed 
that Texas has a higher proportion of 
her population in tha combat services 
of our country than any other state— 
50,000. in the Nav y and almost a quarter 
of a million in the Army.” Texans also 
furnish some 11,000 officers and men of 
the Marine Corps. “But that is not all,” 
Knox added. “Our largest Naval Air 
Station is at Corpus Christi and through- 
out Texas the Army and Navy have more 
than a hundred camps and stations.’ 


A few days before the Houston cere- 
mony, the largest group of aviation 
cadets ever seen in this country gathered 
at San Antonio to hear their commander, 
Lieut. Gen. Henry H. Amold of the 
Army Air Forces, speak. They were de- 
scribed as numbering “tens of . thou- 
sands.” The group covered 10 acres. 

Texas industry, of course, contributes 
hugely to the “arsenal of Democracy.” 
The same day that Houston turned in 
its almost $86 million worth of War 
Bonds, seven fighting ships were 
launched at the Brown Shipbuilding 
Company yard, two of them destroyers. 
At the great Houston Shipbuilding Com- 
pany yard, 15,000 men are building 
merchant ships. Texas oil fuels fighting 
machines all over the world and working 
machines at home. Its great chemical in- 
dustry is a giant in war production 
Texas alone could clothe and feed a 
whole army. 

The entire Houston episode is typical 
of Texas. It could have happened in 
any Texas community of comparable 
size. The cruiser herself, going down 
with guns blazing, then coming back 
again—in spirit—is in the Texas tradition. 
Texans are a fighting race. It is recorded 
that Jefferson Davis, reviewing the Texas 
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The Constitution— 
and What it Means 


By HATTON W. SUMNERS 


Congressman from Texas 


If I could do only one thing in A: 
ica, I would have it understood, 
is the truth, that while the men who })\«+ 
in the Constitutional Convention 
Philadelphia 
great men, they 
not create the ¢ 
stitution of 
Government. | 
want to empha 
that. The Co: 
tution of this G 
ernment has a hig 
er authority th 
the words of n 
to support it. 
came from a source higher than t! 
source of any convention. 

Your Constitution and mine exist 
in the very nature of things before th 
was any positive precept. It is perfect 
evident when you examine life that t! 
Almighty God intended that men sho 
be free. I want you to think about t! 

a minute. In God Almighty’s econo 
He does not attempt to protect hun 
beings against difficulties. In fact, H 
creates difficulties. The difficult 
which we experience in operating a s 
tem of free government constitute a part 
of the gymnastic paraphernalia provided 
by God Almighty for the development 
people. The development of people 
the central objective of Nature. 


The love for liberty, the ambition | 
be free, the aspiration to be free, hav: 
not been given to us in order that \ 

may merely enjoy the blessings of liber 
but in order that we first may aieesi- 
to be free and gain strength by th 
struggle; second, that we may discharg: 
the duties incident to freedom and gain 
strength by their discharge. Thi it is 
the plan which God Almighty has ii 
tended. That is our plan. It is su 
ceptible of proof. It could be proven ass 
fore any jury on earth. Therein lies th 
security of our Constitution. 





Rep. Sumners 





Brigade at Richmond in 1861, eee 
it this way: “The soldiers of other stat 
have a reputation to establish. The sons 
of Texas have a reputation to maintain. 
Texas spirit in this war was summed 
up by Secretary Knox. “Everything 
have seen and heard down here has co 
forted me. I am even taking back to the 
President, your Commander in Chi 
the assurance of Governor Coke Steven- 
son that under no circumstances wi!! 
Texas make a separate peace. In fact 
he tells me you may have to go on fight 
ing for awhile after the rest of us h: 1\ 
stopped because Texans can’t stop fight 
ing all at once and may have to tape! 


off gradually.” 
Three 
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MOVIE WORLD 





We Are the Marines (March of Time, 
20th Century-Fox)—A film with all the 
authenticity and excitement of a four- 
year “hitch” in the Marine Corps. From 

boot” (recruit) training at Parris Island, 
S. C., where wiry youngsters learn the 
hard way what it means to be a mem- 
ber of the best fighting corps in the 
world, through grueling combat train- 
ing to battle scenes from Guam, Wake 
and the Solomons. There are flashbacks 
like the ones in pre-war Shanghai which 
reveal the lore of the Corps; there are 
recreational scenes like those taken in 
the Post Exchange. Col. William T. Cle- 
ment, a Corregidor hero, is one of the 
film’s heroes. Watching these all-Amer- 
icans who have gone all-out is more ex- 
citing than the grand finale at a three 
ring circus. 

Qo a 2 

Palm Beach Story (Paramount)—Joel 
McCrea and Claudette Colbert co-star 
in this delightful comedy-of airy action 

re trivial talk. Claudette, a little tired 

if pove ny with her young inventor hus- 
b ben Joel, and feeling that she can help 
him more in a single state (he needs 
$99,000) heads for Palm Beach for a di- 
vorce and a rich fairy godfather. With- 
out money she attaches herself to an 
“Ale and Quail Club” of rich huntsmen 
making the trip. These club car scenes 


of dogs, shotguns and inebriates are 
some of the best in the picture. Good 
for his share of laughs is Rudy Vallee 


playing the wealthy, meekly pompous 
lola D. Hackensacker III who gives 
dime tips and falls in love with Claud- 
ette when she steps on his face as she 
climbs into an upper berth. When Joel 
follows his flighty wife to Palm Beach, 
Hackensacker’s seven-times married sis- 
ter (Mary Astor) makes a play for him. 
But the multi-millionaire and his multi- 
married sister have to be satisfied with a 
twin sister and a twin brother of the 
principles when Claudette and Joel are 
reconciled. 
o oo o 

Once Upon a Honeymoon (RKO- 
Radio): The story concerns a Brooklyn 
strip teaser (Ginger Rogers) in Vienna 
before the Anschluss who manages an 
engagement to Baron von Luber (Walter 
Slezak) a Nazi agent. Just ions the 
wedding an American correspondent 
Cary Grant) turns up and tries to warn 
stripper Katie that the Baron is a Hitler 
henchman. Failing in that, he follows 
the honeymooners, finally convincing 
Katie in Poland where her advance agent 
husband prepares the way for the Luft- 
waffe. The Americans join forces, travel 
airily from Norway to Nazi Paris where 
they pull a few sabotage tricks out of the 
bag before heading for home. 
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Books That Should Be In Every Home 








’ For public speakers—lawyers— 


| 





The book is accurate 


“Master Book” 


science, 


ministers—toastmasters and all 
good conversationalists, this 
book represents the ultimate in 
quality. 


A complete one-volume index which 
verse to every New Testament record of the thought and teachings of Christ. 
dependable, 


No. 44R Compiled and Edited by Leewin B. Williams 


A Complete Index to the 
Thought and Teachings of Christ 


ALPHABETICALLY AND TOPICALLY ARRANGED sy W. S. HARRIS 


gives references by book, chapter, and 


and very simple to use. All references are 


arranged by subjects with numerous subheadings and brief explanatory phrases 

that insure finding the correct passage promptly without extensive searching. 
$ ompanion book for the Bible . 

It is a compe OG ss os st. ws eee S150 


Master Book of 
Humorous Illustrations 


1,620 Stories ard 414 Sparkling Epigrams 
A Practical Encyclopedia of Humor for All Purposes 


Never before have there been gathered into, one convenient 
so many good laughs. 
the volume for sheer pleasure, its design is usefulness. 
practical help for many situations—in focusing attention, in 
stimulating thought, in arousing the sleepy, in pricking the con- 
in winning applause, 
whenever a laugh is needed. 

as this, no occasion need be without its story, no speech without 
its apt beginning or conclusion, no conversation without its spice. 


Although many will read 
It offers 


or in chasing the blues away— 
For one who possesses such a book 


$1.39 


Poems With Power 
TO STRENGTHEN THE SOUL 


Pita 





1,348 poems, classified under 25 major themes—some long, some short; 
some familiar, some unknown—all bearing directly on noble living 
Whether you seek a specific poem, or a bit of inspiration, you are 
certain to find “just the thing” among the 1,348 selections in this 
choice group. We believe it is not an exaggeration to say that 
there is not a more practical—or more inspiring—volume of 
poetry anywhere to be had. And certainly there can be no value 
to surpass these 308 delightful pages, substantially bound for long 


service and priced so low! 


Completely indexed, this volume 
will enable you to find what you 
want when you need it. 





>. 
ee. ei ates ot eile alk 


‘The. minted gold of E. Stanley 
Jones’ thought.” — New York 
Herald Tribune. 


Other Books By 
E. Stanley Jones 


No. 48R The Christ of the Mount.. $1.50 
No. 49R The Choice Before Us $1.50 
No. 50R Christ's Alternative to Com- 
munism ; $1.00 
No. 51R Is the Kingdom of God Real- 
ee ra vc coe eek << oe Ceeeae $2.00 


BUY BOOKS—READ THEM 
SEND THEM TO THE BOYS 
IN THE SERVICE 





No. 45R Compiled by James Mudge ........---+ $1 39 


Victorious Living 


E. STANLEY JONES @ 


A Perennial Favorite 


Daily Readings with a Threefold Purpose: 
@ To enrich the spiritual life of the individual. 
@ To be read as any other book is read. 
e A book for group reading or study. 


A rewarding book to suggest for the cultivation of the spiritual 
life. “Its burning message is kindling new faith and hope in 
multitudes, developed with a continuity of thought and sequence 
that gets somewhere.” —Pasadena Star-New 
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Rumors 

HENEVER there is apprehension 
W and anxiety abroad in the land 
it seems to be quite natural for a flock 
of rumors to rise spontaneously and 
rapidly spread abroad. It is to be ex- 
pected, and it causes no surprise. But 
the number and prevalence of rumors 
now flying thick and fast in our com- 
paratively quiet and well informed coun- 
try are surprising. The Office of War 
Information has analyzed 4,500 rumors 
within the past year. 

The OWI puts war rumors into five 
different classes, the first and greatest 
being “hate rumors.” Many of us—pos- 
sibly most of us—dislike some group, 
class or category of persons, and when- 
ever we hear something against them we 
are inclined to believe, and to pass it on. 
Thus we fan hate, and sow disunity. 
It helps the enemy, though not so in- 
tended. The OWI does not think that 
many Americans listen to enemy short- 
wave broadcasts of propaganda, but is 
sure that enemy sympathizers and agents 
achieve their greatest results by fanning 
these “hate rumors.” 

The other four classes are “anxiety 
rumors,” which reflect fear in unfounded 
reports of bad news; “escape rumors,” 
which find their expression in wishful 
thinking; “supernatural rumors,” made 
up of dreams, prophecies, portents, etc., 
and “curiosity rumors,” which feed on 
the novel or unusual. 


Naturally some of these rumors are 
rather harmless, merely reflecting on the 
part of some preference for fiction over 
fact. But in wide circulation they reach 
all sorts of hearers, and are likely to do 
harm. So the OWI counsels all Ameri- 
cans to “never repeat a rumor.” Further, 
don’t encourage the rumor-monger; that 
is helping him. Rumors thrive on ig- 
norance. The best way to combat them 
is to keep up with the facts of the news. 


The New Year 

HERE is one thing we can say 
at about the new year before it be- 
gins—something that we can rarely say 
with certainty about a year still shrouded 
in the mists of the future—that is, that 
1948 will be an eventful year. We know 
already that 1948 will figure in histories 
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No Mean Accomplishment 


written a thousand years from now. It 
is not a distinction particularly desirable, 
from the present point of view. for ac- 
cording to Montesquieu, “Happy the 
people whose annals are tiresome.” But 
after all there is a sort of satisfaction, 
mostly to be enjoyed later, in having 
participated, or witnessed, a world crisis. 


When we wish one another a happy 
new year this time we have in mind, 
above all else, victory and peace. So 
for the year now before us we may be, 
as rarely if ever in the past, the instru- 
ments to make our wishes come true. 
We are the authors, now, of our own 
destinies. It is certain that if we, the 
strongest nation on earth, throw our 
whole might and weight unreservedly 
into the fight that has been brought upon 
us by predatory powers we shall win. 
Victory will crown our efforts—not our 
power. Only by failing to fight with 
all our strength can we lose this war. 
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Hence it is fitting and proper to 
deeply resolve that we will do our ver, 
best, exert our full force, to win the wa 
that it would be an eternal shame t 
lose. Thus we shall have acquired no: 
only honor and continued freedom fo. 
ourselves, but we shall have also won . 
blessing for the whole world, even in 
cluding our enemies. 

It is a hard job and a painful one that 
lies ahead of us. It calls for sacrifice 
But it will not be without glory. We are 
proud of what Washington and hi 
soldiers did at Monmouth, Trenton anc 
even at Valley Forge. We shall long 
cherish, and be inspired, by what ow 
soldiers shall do in 1943. And we ai 
home who firmly back them up will have 
a share in their accomplishments. So 
here is a wish, a hope and a resolution 
A Happy New Year. 


G 


78th Congress 

HE 77th Congress establishec 

many a record—for length, fo: 
spending, for taxes, for wars declare: 
(see page 3). Our New Year’s wish i: 
that the 78th, the incoming Congress 
may establish records too: for common 
sense, for unity despite the fact that it 
is almost evenly divided between the 
two parties, and for establishing the 
foundations of a just and durable peace 


q 
New York Time 


HOEVER listens to the radio to 
any considerable extent must 


have noted the practice of certain an 
nouncers to mention the hour of the day 
and add, “New York time.” They are 
New York announcers. Other announc- 
ers in the Eastern time zone, at Boston. 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh or Rochester, fo: 
instance, explain that it is “Eastern wa: 
time.” It is the identical time; it is th: 
same at New Haven, New York, Buffalo 
Mauch Chunk, Washington, Alexandria 
and all other cities, villages, counties and 
woods lots which come between them 
or lie around them. New York did not 
even set the time. That was done at 
Washington. . 

The only argument that the New York 
announcers could apparently make for 
their peculiar phrase is that “New York 
time” is shorter and easier to say than 
“Eastern war time.” But announcers in 
all the other Eastern cities use the longer. 
and correct, expression. One is led to 
suspect that the real reason is similar to 
the one that leads many announcers to 
put it like this, “It is six forty-five, 
B-u-l-l-u-n-d-e-r, Bullunder watch 
time.” Sounds like advertising. 
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SCIENCE & MEDICINE 








Record Lens 
The average eye glass is made to cor- 
rect one or two visual defects. Recently 
the American Optical Company came 
up with what it believes to * a world 
record—a lens to correct six ailments. In 
addition, the record lens is shatterproof. 
Ground to an eyesight specialist s pre- 
scription, the lens is designated to correct 
the following six conditions: 1) Anisei- 
konia (a recently discovered condition 
that exists when brain images from two 
eyes are unequal in size or shape, or 
both); 2) far-sightedness; 3) astigmatism 
an eye defect which impairs clearness 
of images); 4) eye-muscle imbalance (a 
condition which interferes with eye- 
muscle coordination); 5) presbyophia (a 
defect which makes it difficult for mid- 
dle-aged eyes to see at close range); 6) 
extreme sensitivity to light and glare. 
Besides all this, the glass is shatterproof. 
The lens, called a calobar laminated 
bitoric bifocal lens, is probably the most 
omplex spectacle lens ever made. It 
vas developed as a result of joint re- 
search by Dartmouth and the American 
Optical ‘Company’s Bureau of Visual 
Science. 
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Compressed Food 

A year of war has made millions of 
people familiar with, and millions more 
conscious of, dehydrated food. Dehydra- 
tion takes all the excess water out of 
food, making it easier to ship and handle. 
Compression, the next logical step, 
squeezes out the other space-robber— 
alr. 

The additional space saved by com- 


- pression ranges from 30 per cent for 


dried whole milk to 80 per cent for 
cream of cabbage soup. A square of 
compressed potatoes half the size of a 
package of cigarettes can be crumbled 
into water and in a few minutes swells 
into mashed potatoes sufficient for two 
people. A one-pound brick serves 24 
people, while a package no larger than 
a shoe box contains enough potatoes 
for 100 men. Likewise, compressed 
eggs occupy about half the space of 
dried eggs. A 14-pound package of one- 
pound blocks of dried eggs contains the 
equivalent of 537 whole eggs. 

The Auto Ordnance Company of 
Greenwich, Conn., makers of the 
Thompson sub-machine gun (“tommy 
gun”), has developed the process for 
turning out this “nutritional ammuni- 
tion.” Du Pont Company scientists col- 
laborated in creating the moisture-proof 
cellophane package. So far experiments 
with compressed food have included 
eggs, vegetables, soup mixes, puddings, 
ice cream mixes, flour and pre-cooked 


cereals. There is no reason why they 
should not go further to include meats. 
Compressed foods lose nothing of nu- 
tritive value. 

To compress food, the dehydrated ma- 
terial is quick-frozen at temperatures 
ranging from 20 above to —20 F., de- 
pending on the type of product. This 
cooling keeps fat globules from break- 
ing down under the subsequent pres- 
sure. Pressures, which squeeze out the 
air, range from 250 to 2,500 pounds > od 
square inch. The bricks are then 
wrapped and air-sealed in moisture- 


proof cellophane. 


To prepare, the foods need only be 
mixed in hot water. Besides saving 
space compression eliminates oxygen, 
which is one source of food spoilage; 
and the cellophane wrapper keeps out 
moisture. If the War Department and 
WPB adopt compressed food, the feature 
writer's capsule meal will be virtually a 
reality. 

a 


Sulfa vs. Plague 

Among the ground squirrels of the 
West Coast bubonic plague has for sorne 
years been endemic. Occasionally a per- 
son will come down with it, perhaps as 
a result of bites from flees which have 
been infected by the squirrels. At the 
University of California Dr. Karl Meyer 
has cured plague-ridden animals with 
sulfadiazine. Now his treatment is be- 
ing tried on a human being. 

In Northern California’s Siskiyou 
County a 2%-year-old girl came down 
with plague—the nation’s first case since 
two boys in the same county died of 
plague in 1941. On Dr. Meyer's advice, 
her physician is treating the child with 
sulfadiazine. Results so far: her bubo 
(plague sore) is disappearing; her ap- 
petite is almost normal, and her tempera- 
ture stays under 100. But the sulfadia- 
zine has not yet cured her. When it is 
cut down, her temperature immediately 
rises as high as 104. 














Gives You a Year's Me 
Perfect FIT and COMFORT 
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DENTYTE, newly discovered by a long suffering 
| themist, is a resilient rubber-like substance that per- 
fectly shapes to the mouth even the poorest fitting 
plates, ae 4 undreamed of comfort. Anyone can ap- 





ply DENTYTE at home—easily. Odorless, tasteless, 
harmless to any type plate material. Nothing like it. 
One application lasts for months. Instantly remov- 
able without solvents or scraping. Full size jar—a 
a+ | supply for one plate (6 mos. for 2) postpaid, 
only $1. 

Order DENTYTE teday. Try 30 days. If dissatisfied 
for any reason, return unused portion and your §! 
will be immediately refunded. 

rhe Dental Products Corp., Dept. P-10, Manheim, Pa. 


Dentyte CUSHION DENTURE LINER 


RHEUMATISM | 


ARTHRITIS - NEURITIS - SCIATICA 


Why continue to suffer the agonizing 
pains of these diseases when the usuel 
remedies have failed? Learn about & 
new trustworthy, modern, non-sur- 
gical treatment method. This mar- 
velous treatment is completely explained in the Ball 
Clinic’s FREE Book Write today. No obligation. 


BALL CLINIO, Dept. 6300, Excelsior Springs, Me. 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. 
Standard authors, new te A popular 
editions, fiction, reference, medical, me- 
chanical, children’s books, ete.—el af 
anteed savings. Send card now for 
larkson'’s 1943 Catalog. 
FREE Write for our great flustrated beck 
catalog. A short course in literature. 
The buying guide of 300,000 book lovers. The 
anewer to your reading problem. FREE if you 
write NOW—TODAY! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. PA-43, 1253 So. Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Iilinois 


FREE to HEAD COLDS MISERIES 


If you suffer clogged, dried up nose, stuffed up 
head, watery eyes, sniffing, sneezing, Make This 
Test—Heip nose drain, clear the way for breath- 
ing comfort. At druggists. Or send 3c postage for “4 VA 2k 
FREE TRIAL of famous Kondon’s Nasaljelty. Simple, essy 
touse. Kondon’s, Dept. p-5, 2608 Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Try this Wonderful 
Treatment for 
Pile Suffering FREE 
I 
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f you are troubled with itching, bleed- 

ing or protruding piles, write for a 

FREE sample of Page’s Combination 
Treatment and you may bless the day you 
read this. Don’t wait, WRITE TODAY. 


E.R. PAGE CO., Dept, 300A3 Marshall, Mich. 





WHY GOD PERMITS WAR! 


Why does God permit war? Why does He per- 
mit cruelty, injustice, pain, starvation, sickness 
and death? 

Thirty years ago, in Forbidden Tibet, behind 
the highest mountains in the world, a young 
Englishman named Edwin J. Dingle found the 
answers to these questions. A great mystic opened 
his eyes. A great change came over him. He 
realized the strange Power that Knowledge gives. 

That Power, he says, can transform the life of 
anyone. Questions, whatever they are, can be 
answered. The problems of health, death, poverty 
and wrong, can be solved. 

In his own case, he was brought back to splen- 
did health. He acquired wealth, too, as well as 
world-wide professional recognition. Thirty years 
ago, he was sick as a man could be and live. Once 
his coffin was bought. Years of almost continuous 
tropical fevers, broken bones, near blindness, pri- 
vation and danger had made a human wreck of 
him, physically and mentally. 

He was about to be sent back to England to 
die, when a strange message came — “They are 
waiting for you in Tibet.” He wants to tell the 
whole world what he learned there, under the 
guidance of the greatest mystic he ever encoun- 
tered during his twenty-one years in the Far East. 
He wants everyone to experience the greater 


health and the 
Power, which there 
came to him. 

Within ten years, 
he was able to retire 
to this country with 
a fortune. He had 
been honored by 
fellowships in the 
World’s leading 
Geographical 
Societies, for his 
work as a geogra- 
pher. And today, 30 
years later, he is still 
so athletic, capable 
of so much work, so 
young in appear- 
ance, it is hard to believe he has lived so long. 

As a first step in their progress toward the 
Power’that Knowledge gives, Mr. Dingle wants 
to send the readers of this notice a 9,000-word 
treatise. It is free. For your free copy, send your 
name and address to the Institute of Mental- 
physics, 213 South Hobart Blvd, Dept. B75 
Los Angeles, Calif. Write promptly. 
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Mme. Chiang Kai-shek 


A woman who occupies a unique 
place not only in her own country 
but in the world is Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, wife of China’s Generalissimo. In 
her own right she has been called vari- 
ously the “brains of China,” Madame 
Dictator,” the “First Lady of China,” and 
“Madonna of the Millions.” But to 
those 400 millions in China who love her 
she is known simply as “Madame.” 
Madame is in America at present, wate. 
arrived in late November for hospita 
treatment of a spinal injury received in 
an automobile accident on China’s front 
five years ago during a raid. 

Mei-ling (Beautiful Mood) Soong 
Chiang’s last trip to America was in 1908 
when at the age of ten she accompanied 
her elder sisters (now Mme. H. H. Kung 
and Mme. Sun Yat-sen) who were enter- 
ing Wesleyan College in in The 
youngest and most beautiful of the 
Soong sisters was then a chubby, burb- 
ling youngster who fell in love with 
America and in a few years had ac- 
quired all the mannerisms and the soft 
aecent of the South. After schooling 
with private tutors and attending high 
school Mei-ling entered Wesleyan but 
in two years transferred to Wellesley in 
Se caatts, 

She ditn’t like it at first and walked 
into the office of the Dean of Residence 
to drawl]: “Well, I reckon I shan’t stay 
roun’ heah much longah,” but in 1917 
she had graduated with honors, earning 
the Durant Scholarship, highest schol- 
astic award, on the way. The wish of 
her father was fulfilled. Charles Jones 
Soong had.come to America as a child 
himself, was educated here, and returned 
to China, first to preach, then to become 
a wealthy merchant prince. 

Allaying the fears of those who 
thought she would not be satisfied with 
China after adopting America so readily, 
Mei-ling returned at once to her home- 
land, a vivacious, popular young woman. 
She was caught up in the social whirl 
and there were those who wondered 
what would come of it all. But Mei-ling 
was not long a butterfly. She turned 
her energies to Y.W.C.A. work that the 
less fortunate girls of China might profit 
from her American education. The 
Child Labor Commission and a joint 
committee of British, American and 
Chinese women studying factory con- 
ditions benefitted from her membership. 
Her life became her country’s. 

In 1922 she met the ruthless, rising 
disciple of Dr, Sun Yat-sen, Chiang Kai- 
shek, One would search far to find two 
of more opposing natures. He a typical 
war lord, cold and taciturn, a Buddhist; 





Acme 


Mme. Chiang: Worth Twenty Divisions 


she vibrant and sensitive, imbued with 
western culture and the ideals of democ- 
racy and Christianity. They were like 
magnets to each other. But the wealthy 
Soong family, all of them Christians, op- 
posed the match, primarily on the 
grounds of Chiang’s beliefs. Finally in 
1927 the ambitious suitor won over 
Mother Soong (Charles Jones Soong had 
died) on condition that he study Chris- 
tianity. Mei-ling’s influence was strong 
on her husband and in three years he 
had been converted. But more momen- 
tous from a national point of view was 
the consequent elevation of his desire 
for a united China from a zealous poli- 
tical task to an unselfish Crusade. That 
determined the future of China, for upon 
the death of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, father of 
the Chinese Republic, Chiang had be- 
come Generalissimo. 

Many would say that Mei-ling Chiang 
in her zeal has shaped the future of 
China; many call it “debatable” whether 
or not this petite and charming person 
is not the real ruler of China, forming 
the policies of her devoted husband. 
Certainly she has been instrumental in 
carrying them out, often in an official 
capacity. She has achieved much in old 
China that officials have been unable to 
bring about. The general, whose travel 
has been limited to a short visit in Japan 
and a trip to Moscow, leans heavily on 
his wife for interpretation of the western 


world. She acts as adviser, confidant: 


and secretary. 

Whether Mme. Chiang is the “most 
powerful woman in the world since 
Queen Victoria” may be a matter of 
opinion. But what she has done for 
China cannot. be overestimated. The 
close understanding which exists be- 
tween China and the free world is largely 
due to her interpretation of each to the 
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other. Her books, China Fights for Her 
Life, China in Peace and War and This 
is Our China, present her country’s cause 
in appealing language. 

Madame knows no other thoughts 
than victory. Some declare Chiang is 
perhaps the only man in China capable 
of mastering its army of millions; with- 
out the wealth of his brother-in-lay 
T. V. Soong, that army could not hav. 
been kept moving, but China’s will to 
fight for its life in the darkest hours is 
a reflection of the indomitable braver, 
and spirit of the once pampered darling, 
Mei-ling Soong, now the symbol of a 
new China, unconquerable in the face 
of a powerful enemy. 

Mme. Chiang is perhaps best known 
to the world through the New Life 
Movement she has sponsored in China, 
an ever widening program of social and 
educational reform and war work in 
every city and front. Some 250,000 
women work under her direction. Its 
western educated leader has labored ar- 
dently to impress upon the masses the 
need for sanitation and social change; 
the necessity for casting aside the indif- 
ference and superstition of centuries. 
All over the wild country she travels to 
visit her cooperatives adeietng. discuss- 
ing and planning with these women in 
provincial centers, 

One cannot pass without-noting the 
war orphanages, now forty-five in num- 
ber, which Mme. Chiang has sponsored 
in remote areas for children robbed by 
Jap bombs of family and home. They 
are her chief war interest, but by no 
means her only one. 

At home the Generalissimo takes pre- 
cedence over all her other cares, of which 
there are many. She acts as a buffer 
between him and daily petty problems; 
she keeps an eye on his physical condi- 
tion and sees that he gets his vitamins. 
He in turn has to make her stop for a 
rest. She is quick, a bundle of nervous 
energy. When she converses she leans 
forward in her chair, talks rapidly. Sub- 
ject to her husband’s demands she fills 
her day with correspondence, reports, 
addresses, conferences, usually working 
until midnight. : 

Mme. and the Generalissimo are an 
unparalleled husband and wife ¢ombina- 
tion. Their intelligence and foresight 
are unexcelled. And their deep under- 
standing carries them through bad mo- 
ments when they “cheer aud other up.” 
The esteem and respect which the Gen- 
eralissimo has for Madame was revealed 
last year when she received a cable from 
the U. S. asking her to come here for 
a campaign to raise funds for China. It 
stated that she would be worth ten divi- 
sions to China by speaking. Chiang’s 
reply was that Madame was worth 
twenty divisions to him right there in 
China. Her presence in America today, 
for treatment and rest, is however at 
the insistence of both her husband and 
her physician. 
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WOMAN’S WORLD 


( Title Registered ) 


Patch Pockets 

Wondering what to do with some of 
those remnants around the house? Don't 
hrow them away. Make a few patch 
ockets to renew and enliven last year’s 
costumes. Or if you have unwearable 
sarments around remove the original 
dyes, re-dye the material any color of 

uur choice and cut into patch pocket 
size. Sew them on a dress, skirt or 
blouse where they will do the most for 
the garment. If you are working with 
lid color materials bright yarns can be 
ised to advantage in the sewing process. 





The Woman Worker 

Woman's day in industry is here. 
\Vell within recent memory, even a 
ear ago, are the days when the wo- 
an industrial worker was frowned 
upon as an oddity that could be got 
long better without than with. Many 
factories refused women downright. 
Others, because of the nature of the 
work involved, took on women under 
duress and looked upon them in that 
light, Union doors were closed to them; 
wage scales were considerably lower, 
and “protective” legislation hampered 
their attaining equality. 

War has changed that and traditional 
attitudes have disappeared along with 
a lot of other dated thinking. Govern- 
ment, management and unions, alike, 
have entered a new era of thinking in 
egard to women in industry. Driven to 
the wall by the depleted manpower 
situation, they realized first, the neces- 
sity for utilizing the pool of woman- 
ower, and second, the unexploited pos- 
ibilities of the woman in industry. 

But “business-as-usual” died a slow, 
irreconciled death. Employer resist- 
ance broke down only by degrees The 
first women employed as a direct out- 
growth of the emergency were under- 
stood to be “replacing” men and all the 
implications were understood as well by 
employer and employee. Then expan- 
sion and conversion became the order 
of the day and pre-war resistance to the 
distaff side received a death blow. Not 
just replacements, but additional work- 
ers were needed. There were jobs to 
fill and no men to fill them. Employers 
began to smile in the direction of 
“trained” women, preferably with ex- 
perience, but knowing that they them- 
selves had made that almost an impos- 


News and Comment of Interest To Women 








sibility, they accepted the trained, in- 
experienced woman. 

After a time the situation became so 
critical that today not only men, but 
trained women, are at a premium and in- 
dustry is happy if it can find untrained, 
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women in industry somewhat the same 
things that woman suffrage meant in 
politics. They will gain a power of de- 
cision in union affairs. 

But all three, union privileges, pay 
privileges and non-protection pri ileges, 





Ata U.S. Rubber Co. Plant: 16 Grandngothers on One Production Line 


inexperienced but capable and adapt- 
able women on the labor market. War 
plants have found their women as effi- 
cient as, and at some occupations even 
more satisfactory than men, and are 
willing to invest time and money to 
train them to the job they are to do. 
War Manpower Commissioner Paul V. 
McNutt asserts that women can do 80 
per cent of the jobs in America’s key 
war industries. “Women have already 
shown that they can do, or learn to do, 
almost any kind of work,” yhe said. 

In the short lapse of time during 
which they have been tolerated, then 
accepted, and finally welcomed in in- 
dustry women have brought about an 
industrial revolution of their own mak- 
ing. Their main accomplishments are 
three: 1) they have won assurance by 
a War Labor Board decision of equal 
pay; 2) they have crashed the gates of 
the unions to attain unionization of wo- 
men on a large scale; 3) they have had 
protective legislation for. women set 
aside. Unionization is perhaps the 
weightiest attainment, meaning to the 


will Mave an important bearing on the 
future status of women in industry. 
And it is a safe bet that many of them 
will have proved themselves so indis- 
pensable that they will have a future 
in industry, for employers will try to 
keep them on after the duration. 
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Dark Fruit Cake 


From Milan, N. H., Mrs. Margaret 
Potter sends us an original recipe for a 
wartime economy cake made of left- 
overs. She recommends it for the holi- 
days. 

Ingredients: Three-fourths cup left- 
over stewed fruit, such as apricots, 
prunes, rhubarb, peaches, apple sauce; 
one-half cup sugar; one-half cup mo- 
lasses; one egg, beaten; one-half cup 
left-over pork or chicken fat (from gravy 
if desired); three-fourths cup left-over 
liquid, as sour or sweet milk, coffee or 
prune juice; two and one-half cups 
flour; one slightly rounded teaspoon 
baking soda; one teaspoon salt; one tea- 
spoon cinnamon; one-half teaspoon 
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ground cloves; one-half cup raisins. 

Directions: Melt fat in cake pan, 
greasing it at same time. Put wet in- 
gredients and sugar into mixing bow], 
blending well. Sift in dry ingredients, 
add raisins. Mix well and spread even- 
ly in cake pan. Bake in moderate oven 
40 to 50 minutes. 

For a glazed icing mix one-fourth 
cup confectioner’s sugar with enough 
water to moisten. Spread on cake. 


RR ee 


Frozen Juices 

If you are looking for something dif- 
ferent to serve with the New Year's 
Day dinner, here is a sherbet we think 
you might want to give a try. 

Ingredients: Three cups apple juice; 
one cup cranberry juice; three table- 
spoons. lemon juice. 

Directions: Freeze to a mushy con- 
sistency either in refrigerator trays or 
packed in ice and salt. Serve in sherbet 
glasses with the dinner. 


—_ a 


Beef Tongue 

A large majority of us never discover 
the fine flavor of tongue because we 
have preconceived notions that keep us 








from even tasting it. Careful prepara- 
tion makes tongue a tasty dish, espec- 


| Resolve: 


TART the New Year right. Re- 
solve to do those things you know 

you can do. It is better for the 
morale than to set goals you know 
are impossible to attain and conse- 
quently never try. Make your reso- 
lutions be reminders of the things 
every American housewife is ex- 
pected to do as her share in this 
struggle. Resolve to: 

1) Do your part in the rationing 
program. 2) Plan nutritious meals for 
your family. 3) Make household ap- 
pliances last. 4) Care for clothing 
so it gives the most wear. 5) Con- 
serve fuel oil, gas, electricity. 6) Take 
proper air raid precautions in your 
home. 7) Salvage fats, cans, rubber 
items, silk and nylon hose. 8) Spend 
wisely and only for necessities. 9) 
Buy War Bonds or Stamps every pay- 
day. 10) Give as much time as pos- 
sible to some sort of war work: Red 
Cross, Civilian Defense, Nurses’ 
Aides, American Womens’ Volun- 
tary Services, etc. 





ially when it is spiced up with a peppy 
sauce. Since tongue is an exercised 
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full details. 


easy crochet or knit bed socks. 


tern contains full details. 


instructions are included in each pat 


495—For that new baby—delightful 
embroidery touches to use in pink or 
blue on tiny sacques, kimonos, dresses, 
bibs. So easy to do! Pattern contains 


483—Velvety pansies dress-up the 
plainest linens. Embroider them in bril- 
liant colors on sheets, pillowcases and 
towéls. Pattern contains full details. 

7451—Let the North Wind blow— 
your toes will be warm as toast in these 
Inex- 
pensive to do in Shetland Floss. 


7138—The famous pineapple design 
is gracefully used to make these doilies 
and edging. Quick to crochet and very 
decorative. Pattern contains full details. 


Price of each pattern 16c (in coins). Complete 


dress all orders to PATHFINDER Needlecraft Edi- 
tor, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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muscle, its cooking requires moist heat 
Simmer it slowly until tender. 

Ingredients: One beef tongue; si) 
teaspoons vinegar; two chopped pickles 
eight tablespoons salac oil; one clo, 
garlic; one-fourth teaspoon sugar; salt 
and pepper. - 

Directions: Cover tongue with sali 
water and simmer until tender, thre. 
or four hours for a large tongue. | 
move skin and cut away the roots 
Serve hot with sauce made by combi 
ing the other ingredients. Slowly adc 
salad oil, blending thoroughly. 


> 
1c 
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Potato Dumplings 

For those of you who are not yet 
reconciled to a vegetable main course 
we recommend this ragout, without 
meat. 

Ingredients: One and one-half cup 
grated raw potatoes; one teaspoon salt 
pepper; three tablespoons flour; 18-07z 
can tomato juice; one can whole-kerne! 
corn; one can lima beans; one and 
three-fourths teaspoons salt; one-eight! 
teaspoon pepper; two tablespoons but 
ter. 

Directions: Put potatoes in cheese- 
cloth to squeeze out excess liquid. Add 


A Gay Variety of Accessories 
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DESIGNED FOR BUSY DAYS 


4131—Here are magically slimming lines in a simple 
“*washabie.’’ The scalloped buttoning curves right 
into the front skirt panel. Ric-rac is gay. 6 
to 50. Size 36 requires 344 yards 35 inch fabric. 

4251—This charming little apron has a novelty note 
in apple pockets, vivid in contrast. The straps un- 
button for laundering convenience. Sizes small, med- 
ium and large. Small size requires 24, yards 35 inch 
fabric and 44 yard contrast. 

9248—A suave, graceful two-piece outfit for about- 
town wear. The jacket is beautifully cut, with a 
soft, becoming collar. Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 42. 
Size 16 requires 334 yards 39 inch fabric. 


Price of each ttern 16¢ (in coins). The Win- 


ter Fashion Book is 10 cents... Address all 


orders 
te PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 243 West 
Seventeenth Street, New York, N. Y. 


salt, pepper and flour to potatoes, mix 
and form into balls the size of walnuts. 
Combine tomato juice and liquid from 
corn and beans, heat to boiling point. 
Add dumplings, salt and pepper to 
heated vegetable juices and cook for 
10 minutes. Add corn, beans and but- 
ter. Heat thoroughly. 


TT 


Casserole Dish 

Finished off with a tomato and cheese 
topping a spaghetti and shrimp casse- 
role can be counted on to give a lift to 
that “just another meal” dinner. 

Ingredients: Three cups cooked spa- 
ghetti; one and one-half cups thick 
white sauce; two cups fresh or canned 
shrimps, diced; one-half teaspoon salt; 
one-eighth teaspoon pepper; one cup 
cooked or canned tomatoes; one cup 
grated American cheesee. 
- Directions: Combine spaghetti and 
white sauce. Add shrimps seasoned 
with salt and pepper. Pour into greased 
casserole. Top with tomatoes and cheese. 
Bake at 350 degrees F. 25 to 30 min- 
utes or until all ingredients are hot and 
cheese melts. 


ET 


Boston Brown Bread 

The family will tell you that this is 
a welcome addition to almost any meal. 
It, is well-worth trying if you haven't 
already. 

Ingredients: One cup all-purpose 
flour; two cups whole wheat flour; one 
teaspoon soda; one cup molasses; one 
and one-half cups sour milk or butter- 
milk; one &nd one-half cups seedless 
raisins; one-half teaspoon salt. 

Directions: Sift all-purpose flour and 
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measure. Add salt and soda before 
sifting again. Add whole wheat flour 
and raisins. Mix molasses with sour milk 
and add to dry ingredients. Beat until 
smooth. Pour into well-greased con- 
tainers, making them two-thirds full, 
and cover. Three No. 2 cans may be 
used and covered with waxed paper tied 
over tops. Steam three and one-half 
hours in a cooker, with high heat until 
steam escapes from vent, then turning 
to low heat for remainder of time. 


a 


Grapefruit with Honey 
If breakfast has lost its appeal at your 
house watch it come back into favor 
when you serve honeyed grapefruit. 
Directions: Wash and dry the fruit. 
Cut in half crosswise. Loosen each 
section from the membrane and remove 


seeds. Run two tablespoons of honey 
over the top. Allow to stand thirty 
minutes. 


A 


Codfish Patties 

This economical protein dish will 
work itself into any number of meals 
and will be a change from potato cakes. 

Ingredients: One and one-half cups 
shredded salt codfish; three cups mashed 
potatoes; one tablespoon prepared mus- 
tard; three tablespoons } so one-third 
cup salad oil. 

Directions: Freshen salt codfish, fol- 
lowing directions printed. Combine with 
mashed potatoes and mustard. Form 
into two-inch patties, coating each with 
flour. Preheat salad oil in skillet. Fry 
patties until golden brown. Drain. 
Garnish with greens and serve with 
chili sauce. 





HERE'S THE SECRET 


OF ACHIEVING A SLEN- 

DER FIGURE WITHOUT 

STARVING OR LABORI- 
OUS EXERCISES 


VITAMIN. CHART 
MENUS 


IMPROVE YOUR 
APPEARANCE 


Lose 10 Ibs, In 10 Days. The fatter 
you are the more you can expect to lose 
on this low-calorie diet. 


THIS BOOK can reduce your weight 
and KEEP you slim—make sure you get 
enough Vitaminse—Improve your personal 
appearance—Banish that tired feeling 
and step up your Charm quotient. 


Do you want to reduce without starv- 
ing? you want to look and feel better 
while you are getting slim? Do you want 
to have zest, beauty and glamour? Then 
order this book now. 

STAMPS 


SEND 25¢ COINS OR 
MAIL COUPON TODAY ===> 
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The weEW Way 


EAT: GET SLIM 


DAY MIRACLE, DIET 
- 10 Pounds in 10 Days 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





National 

From OPA come figures showing that 
motorists have turned in 10,000,000 
tires under the idle tire purchase plan 
of the Government . . . ® The $9 bil- 
lion goal of the “Victory Fund Drive’ 
for December was raised to $11 bil- 
lion when Americans broke financial 
records and over-subseribed the goal 
. . » © National income in 1942 ex- 
ceeded $117 billion, breaking all re- 
cords. It is expected to go even higher 
in 1943, to $135 billion... @ At Cleve- 
land, Ohio, the Lincoln Electric Co. 
paid an “incentive. compensation” of 
$3,000,000 to some 1,300 employees. It 
ranged from $10 to $25,000 per em- 
ployee, 90 per cent of it going to shop 
workers . . . ® Maris Transportation 
System, Inc., and Radio Controls Corp. 
have developed a new system of mar- 
ine transportation, a convoy of concrete 
ships, automatic, crewless and operated 
by remote control from a master or es- 
sorting vessel. The idea has been offer- 
ed to the Maritime Commission after 
eight months of experiments ... ® After 
investigation, about 200 of the 110,000 
West Coast Japanese who were sent to 
war relocation centers after Pearl Har- 
bor have been released to resume nor- 
mal activities. About 10 a day are leav- 
ing voluntarily to take jobs... ® Mari- 
time Commission, WPB and ODT have 
approved a barge and tug-building pro- 
gram which will bring 100,000 barrels of 
oil a day to the East... James Clay 
Woodson has been appointed Industry 
Advocate within the WPB to examine 
questionnaire forms sent to industry 
and to consult with executives on prob- 
lems arising in answering them. .. @ In 
cooperation with the National Safety 
Council’s campaign to “Save Manpower 
for Warpower,” the 2,500,000 members 
of the American Federation of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor launched a drive 
to reduce accidents in workers’ homes. 


ner eee 


People 

Byron D. Chandler, 62, Broadway 
playboy, known as the “Million Dollar 
Kid” at the turn of the century was 
found a suicide at Palm Beach, Fla. He 
is said to have squandered $2,000,000 
in his heyday .. . © Robert L. Murphy, 
liaison representative of the President in 
North Africa, has been given the rank 
of Minister. He was formerly in the for- 
eign service at Vichy . . .* President 
Roosevelt became grandfather again 
when a daughter was born to Anne 
Clark Roosevelt, wife of Lt. John Roose- 
velt, U. S. Navy, stationed at San Diego, 


Cal. . . © Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, 
arriving in Washington by plane from 
the Pacific war zone, told Secy. of War 
Stimson and a roomful of reporters how 
he rode ahead of death for 23 days on 
a life raft in the Pacific. He closed by 
reciting the horrors faced by the boys 
in the South Pacific and pleaded with 
workers to exert superhuman effort to 
produce more... ® In Cairo Lt. Gen. 





U. 8. Army Signal Corps 
Andrews Wins D.S.M. in Egypt 


Frank M. Andrews, commander of U. S. 
forces in Egypt, who helped eject the 
Axis, was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal, A pilot, Gen. Andrews 
commanded the Air Forces in the Canal 
Zone when the war began. 


EL 


U. S. at War 


At Bath, Maine, another destroyer 
was launched, the U. S. S. Anthony, 
named for a Marine hero of the Spanish- 
American war, Sergeant Major William 
Anthony ...® More than 11,000 of 
the 400,000 Indians in the country are 
in the fighting forces. Even inore of 
them are engaged in war work... ® 
Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammuni- 
tion has brought about closer restrictions 
on priests and ministers interned in 
Japan. Japanese hearing and interpret- 
ing the song “gained the impression that 
a chaplain had handled weapons” and 
are taking no chances... ® Lt. Col. 
Elliott Roosevelt, commanding a photo- 
graphic reconnaissance group in Africa 
making preliminary flights over chosen 
bombing targets, has been praised for 
his “fortitude.” He is so big he is unable 
to wear a parachute on these daring low 
swoops for pictures... It has been 
disclosed that Gen. Henri Honore Giraud 
was smuggled out of France to join the 
Allies in Africa by a-U. S. submarine 





PATHFINDER 
expedition. The aged ong fell into 


the sea in transferring from a rowboat 
‘to the sub but was rescued by crewmen 
He later transferred to a plane for 
rendezvous with Lt. Gen. Dwight Eisen 
hower, commander for Africa. 
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Foreign 


A rift has become apparent in Yugo- 
slavia between the armies of Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovich and the Communist-led 
Partisans. While both fight the Axis 
the two groups are fighting each othe: 
Unless there is unity the Allies will b: 
affected in case of an invasion of th: 
continent from the Mediterranean. Th 
two groups are believed to represent th: 
distrust which still exists between Russi: 
and the eastern democracies, Mikhailo 
vich supported by the British Foreig: 
Office and the Partisans by Russia ~. . * 
Seventy-one hostages were executed i) 
Yugoslavia while twenty more were be 
ing held for later execution... © At 
the proposal of the Fascist party secre 
tary in Italy Mussolini named a new na 
tional directorate of the party. In view 
of the turn of events in Africa and th: 
bombing raids on Italian cities the dic 
tator is angling to have men around him 
in whom the people have confidence 
... © In Mexico City where prices 
were lower than in any other Latin 
American capital the cost of living has 
risen so rapidly that 20,000 workers held 
a meeting in protest. Retail prices o! 
18 basic foodstuffs have gone up 40.9 
per cent since December 1941... ® 
Australian Food Council is complaining 
loudly about American shipments o! 
beer, chewing gum and corn flakes to 
Australia when the same items can be 
obtained there. It is considered a waste 
of shipping space needed for war sup- 
plies... © With cold weather setting 
in Britain launched a keep-well cam- 
paign to bring the country through the 
fourth war winter as healthily as it came 
through the first three... ¢ A plot 
to unseat the government and destroy 
the republican political system was un- 
covered in Bolivia’s Leftist Revolution- 
ary party. After a strike of thousands 
of tin miners promoted by Leftists, di- 
rectors of the party were arrésted. A 
Nazi agent with plans of the mining 
district was seized and an attempt was 
made to establish his connection with 
the strike ...@ Chief of Police for the 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, revealed that 
Germany planned an air-borne invasion 
of Brazil last May. The plan was re- 
vealed in an agent's letter intercepted 
last January. High commands were in- 
formed but it is believed that Russian 
resistance upset Nazi plans ... ® 
In Florida the Army’s surf-raiders, 
trained to strike from shore to shore and 
hold beachheads, tested their seagoing 
troop training by moving thousands of 
men and equipment thirty-five miles over 
water to “take” a peninsula. 
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71th CONGRESS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


The critical moment in relations with 
the Executive was when the President 
demanded, under threat of acting on his 
own authority, an amendment of the 
Price Control Act to permit him to 
stabilize farm prices by Oct. 1. Con- 
vress voted it, but it left the farm bloc 
so disgruntled that just before the end 
of the session it jumped over the traces 
ind got a unanimous vote ig the House 
for a bill to include the cost of labor in 
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Norris: An Ex-Republican Out 


figuring the parity formula. This the 
President had emphatically opposed. 
But the farm bloc, as well as other mem- 
bers, charged that the President was 
partial to labor unions, and that he pre- 
vented Congress from passing any 
legislation to control~union activities. 

Part of the record of the 77th is that 
it had three filibusters, all successful, in 
the Senate in the last days. First was on 
the poll tax issue; the second and third 
were one-man affairs—by Senator Clark 
of Missouri to have a certain clause in- 
cluded in the Mexican claims settlement, 
and by Senator McCarran of Nevada to 
stop a bill which would have provided 
for selling Government silver at 50 cents 
an ounce for use in war work. 

The elections were rather rough on 
the 77th Congress. The general inter- 
pretation was that the people wanted a 
Congress which would stand on its own 
feet and not be subservient to the Execu- 
tive. So the 78th will start with the 
major parties more evenly divided. In 
the House will be 222 Democrats and 
208 Republicans (instead of 262 to 166 
at the start of the 77th), while in the 
Senate the Republicans picked up eight 
seats, bringing the line-up to 57 Demo- 
crats, 38 Republicans and one Pro- 
gressive. 

The new Congress will be influenced 
by the temper of the people who elect- 
ed it. And that temper was reflected in 
some whom it retired and others whom 


it sent to the Capitol. Among the 
missing in the new Congress will be 
81-year-old Senator George Norris of 
Nebraska, a Republican turned Inde- 
pendent and supported by the New 
Deal. Norris got caught in a Demo- 
cratic factional fight, was beaten by 
up-and-coming Republican K. S$. Wher- 
ry. Even more significant was the de- 
feat of New Dealing Josh Lee, of Okla- 
homa, by Ed. H. Moore, an anti-New 
Deal Democrat turned Republican. Sen- 
ator Prentiss Brown, of Michigan, who 
sponsored the anti-inflation bill and 





Moore: An Ex-Democrat In 


fought the farm interests who sought a 
new means of figuring parity, will be re- 
placed by racket-busting Judge Homer 
Ferguson, of Detroit. .A change is in the 
air at Congress. 

The new Congress came in without 
Presidential aid or blessing. It is be 
holden to nobody but the people. It is 
bent on the vigorous prosecution of the 
war, it is said; but it will be more in- 
clined to act on its own responsibility, 
and to function boldly as one of the co- 
ordinate branches of the Government. 








RHYME & REASON 





E might have brought action against his 
countenance for libel, and have recov- 
ered heavy damages. 


—CHARLES DICKENS 
6 6 co 





I thank God I am as honest as any man 
living that is an old man and no honester 


than L 
—SHAKESPEARE 


It is not learning, grace nor gear 
Nor easy meat and drink 
But bitter pinch of pain and fear 

That makes creation think. 


—KIPLING 


c 2 ed 


People ask the difference between a 
leader and a boss. . . The leader works in | 
the open, and the boss in covert. The 
leader leads, and the boss drives. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


| ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. .. 
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How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble to 
help loosen and expel germ laden phlegm. 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, ten- 
derinflamed bronchial mucous membranes. 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
‘must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


Good News for 
Colon Sufferers 


FREE BOOK—On Causes And 
Related Ailments 


The McCleary Clinic, Hi82 Elms Blvd, 


Excelsior Springs, Mo., is putting out 
an up-to-the-minute, 122-page book on 
Colon Disorders, Piles, Constipation and 
commonly associated chronic ailments, 
The book is illustrated with charts, dia- 
grams and X-ray pictures of these ail 


ments. Write today—a postcard will do 
to above address and this large book 
will be sent you FREE and postpaid. 





KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion ; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 
.Ifyour 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on eub- 
stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mailyoua 
generous tria } box. (Cc) 1, P. Inc 
KLUTCH CO., Box 3002-A, ELMIRA, N., Y. 


FROM POLLEN- 
AGGRAVATED 


ASTHMATIC ATTACKS 


THE SEVERITY of those attacks of Bronchial 
Asthma, intensified by pollen-laden air, may 
be reduced at this season of the year... use 
Or. R. Schiffmann’s Asthmador just as thou- 


sands have done for 70 years. The aromatic 
fumes help make breathing easier ...aid in 
clearing the head...bring more restful 
nights of sleeping. At druggists in powder, 
cigarette or pipe-mixture form. Or you may 
send for free supply of all three. Dept. mss, 
Ri. SCHIFFMANN CO,, Los ‘Angeles, Calif, 





Are you unable to handle one of the many 
well-paid wartime positions now open to 
thousands of men over 40 in defense work 
because of your physical condition? If you 
suffer from such symptoms as pains in the 
lower back, hips, groins, legs; with nervous- 
ness, irritability; low vitality; night-rising; 
mental despair, and other symptoms, you 
should send TODAY for our Free Booklet 
of FACTS that explains important detalis 
about Prostate Disease and our Mild and 

| Modern method which has been so helpful to 
others..Send for your Pree Booklet TODAY! 
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COUPON 

Milford Sanitarium 

Box P 

Milford, Kansas 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me your Free booklet of FACTS. 


SPS Jane. 0 0 0d0bs copeeseoesessanenl 
Address ide Age icetad 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
FINDER readers. 
Classified Rates—30 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 
Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D, C. 
















AGENTS WANTED 





YOU CAN EARN EXTRA MONEY EVERY MONTH— 

and all in your spare time—acting as our local sub- 
scription representative. The work is as pleasant as 
it is profitable You do not need experience, and 
not one penny of capital is required for you to qualify. 
We will furnish everything, and tell you just what to 
do and how to go about it. We'll reward your efforts 
with big cash commissions right from the start. Write 
today for our local subscription representative’s plan 
for earning extra money during your spare time or 
m a full time basis. Address: Circulation Manager, 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Name Cards to 

Classmates. America’s largest, fastest selling display, 
Highest commissions. Your Cards FREE. Craftcards, 
Box 235-K, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY in your Spare Time by obtain- 

ing new and renewal subscriptions for a selected list 
of popular magazines. Send post card for free par- 
ticulars. Associated Publishers Subscription Service, 
181 r w New York, N.Y. 


FEMALE HELP—SALESLADIES 


BIG MANUPACTURER WANTS HOUSEWIVES with 
spare time to wear free sample dresses and show to 
friends. Give size, age. Harford, Dept. R368, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
—___________ MISCELLANEOUS 
MAKE YOUR OWN WILL—With our simple non- 
changeable Will Blanks, legal in every state. Com- 
plete with instructions and sample Will properly made 
out, only 50 cents postpaid. Huse Publishing Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Nebraska 


QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 

Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 
200,000 Satisfied Users. The Newell Company, 195 
Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


LEARN CHICK SEXING. [Illustrated Book, $1.75 
Postpaid. Empire Hatchery, Seward, New York. 


THE REAL McCOY IN PIPES—American briar joy 
smoke, $1.00. Doc McCoy, Naples, Texas. 
NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-$35 WEEK as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 


cago School of Nursi Dept M-1, Chicago. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS: Learn now—without obligation—how to 
protect and sell your invention. Secure Free ‘‘Pat- 
ent Guide,’ containing complete information about 

















patent procedure. Write CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN & 
os, So 337-A Adams Building, Wash- 
ngton, x x 


PATRIOTIC PLAQUES 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED in large, 
type with reproduction of U. S. flag in red, white 
and blue on heavy board with gold edges, size 
7 x 9 inches, complete with hanger. « Suitable 
for Home, School or Office. Makes ideal gift. Sent 
postpaid for 25c each, or 5 for $1.00. Pathfinder 
Reader’s Service, Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 30c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin. 
16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 265c. Fast Service. Perfect 
Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 


JUMBO PRINTS, BIGGER DECKLEDGE, Permanent; 
try one order, 25c. Jumbo, Box 868P, Minneapolis. 


PICTURES OF PRESIDENTS 


SHOWING EACH PRESIDENT from the start of our 
republic to the present day—from George Wash- 
ington to Franklin D, Roosevelt. Each with fac- 
simile signature and photographic likeness. Also 
shows the Bill of Rights. eproduced in attractive 
colors with U. S. flag in red, white and blue. Suit- 
able for framing or using as is for club, library, 
den, office, school or home. Nothing else like it ever 
before published. Send 50c, or three for $1.00, stamps 
or coin. Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas St., 
N. E., Washington, D. C. 
________ BEAL ESTATE FOR SALE 
VIRGIN POULTRY, FRUIT, STOCK LAND, $1.00 
acre. Ar ron . Thornburg, Iowa. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM For Immediate Con- 
sideration and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richard 
Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS—Write for free booklet, Profit Shar- 
ing Plan. Allied Music Service, Dept. 2, 204 East 
Pourth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TOBACCO 


“POT O’ GOLD” SMOKING MIXTURE 75c Pound 
Postpaid. Fischel Tobacco, 418 N. Third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOOK! Higher quality smoking or chewing, four 
pounds, postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, Hazel, 
Kentucky. 
VEGETABLE PLANTS FOR SALE Baty 
FREE.-CATALOG 1943, describing all kinds of vege- 
table plants. Tells how to plant, spray and care 
for the garden. Write for your copy today. P. D. 
Fulwood. Tifton, Georgia. 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


48 VIEWS OF WASHINGTON. Large panoramic 

views of important buildings in the world’s greatest 
Capital. Make nice souvenir, birthday or party gifts. 
Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin, or 5 copies 


for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


easy-to-read 























PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 

When I was born my sister was one- 
fourth as old as my mother. She is now 
one-third as old as my father, and my 
own age is one-fourth of my mother’s. 
In four years I shall be one-fourth as old 
as my father. How old am I, my parents, 
and my sister? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last-W eek’s: Three women 
own a sphere of yarn six inches in diam- 
eter. To what depth should each un- 
wind the ball to receive her share? 

Similar solids are to each other as the 
cubes of their like dimensions. The 
cube of the radius of the largest sphere 
is 27; therefore the cube of the radius 
of the second would be 2/3 of 27, or 18, 
and of the third 1/3 of 27, or 9. The 
approximate cube root of 18 is 2.621, 
which would be the radius of the second 
sphere. Likewise the radius of the third 
sphere is found to be 2.08 inches. The 
difference in the radii of the two largest 
(3 — 2.621) is .379 inches, which would 
be the depth to which the first would 
unwind. The second would unwind 
2.621 — 2.08, or .541 inches, and the 
third would have left a ball with a radius 
of 2.08 inches. 


LL 


Smiles 


Dentist—“You should have come to me 
six months ago.” 

Patient—“I was afraid that I was too 
late. Goodbye!” 

At Camp Upton, N. Y., a chaplain 
saw a new soldier, in civilian clothes, 
about to leave camp. He had been dis- 





Geographic Tabloid 





SWAZILAND 


Location—British South Africa. 

Area—6,705 square miles. 

Population—156,715, mostly native. 

Capital—Mbabane. 

Government—Authority invested in 
High Commissioner for Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swazi- 
land. 

High Commissioner—C. L. Bruton. 

Education—About ten schools for Eu- 
ropeans are maintained or aided from 
general revenue. Of three schools for 
Euro-African children, two receive gov- 
ernment assistance. Schools for native 
education are partially mission and gov- 
ernment aided. 

Products — Maize, cotton, tobacco, 
millet, pumpkins, ground-nuts, beans, 
sweet potatoes, cattle, sheep, goats, min- 
erals, asbestos. 


PATHFINDER 


charged, he said, and was going home. 
Then he unfolded the story. 

After 12 days in the Army, the soldic: 
told his sergeant he didn’t like it. . . 
thought he’d go home. The sergeant, 
busy at something, looked up. “Scram, 
buddy,” he said briefly. “And,” the 
soldier told the chaplain, “where I com, 
from ‘scram’ means ‘go home.’ ” 


“They say there are germs in kisses 
What do you suppose a girl could catch 
that way?” 

“A husband.” 


Freddie (who had finished his apple 
—Let’s play Adam and Eve.” 

Millie—“How do we do that?” 

Freddie—“You tempt me to eat you 
apple and I give in.” 


“Waiter, do you call this meat pie?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, there’s hardly enough meat in 
it to flavor it.” 

“It isn’t supposed to flavor it, sir; it’s 
just supposed to christen it.” 


—Easy to Write Good Letters— 





How to Please Friends at Gamp? 


If you’re stumped by ordinary letters, it’s no won- 
der you get in a “‘tizzy’’ trying to write to a special 
beau in camp! 

But letter-writing won’t seem such an ogre to you 
when you have a few tips on writing charmingly! 

What’s the very best line you can take with you 
soldier? Be natural, be chatty, be cheerful! 

Tell him yeu miss him of course, but Won't pile 
gloom on gloom! 

To a prospective employer write “I wish to apply 
ie the position you advertised in this morning’s 

imes.”” 

Our 40-page booklet ‘“‘How to Write Letters For All 
Occasions’’gives dozens of sample business and social 
letters to help you in your correspondence. Advises on 
correct form, stationery, grammer, what to say—and 
how to say it. A guide to friend-winning letters. 


a 


Send 15 cents in coin for your copy of “‘Hew to 
Write Letters for All Occasions,’’ booklet No 27, to 
PATHFINDER Reader Service, 2400 Douglas St., 
N. E., Washington, D. C 


The ape booklets are also available at 15 


cents each 


\ 9—“Vitamins for Health and Beauty.” 

q 60—“‘Games for Good Parties 

. 109—““Dress Designing Self Taught.” 

. 191—“‘How to Make Your Own Rugs. 

. 196—*‘What Your Government Does for You”’ 
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EARS AGO, when working on a newspaper in 
Desdemona, Texas, we were introduced to a patri- 
arch visiting the new oil town, a smallish man 
whose seared face was proof that he had lived 
through many vicissitudes on the frontier of the 
Southwest. He was Alonzo Steele, the last survivor of the 
Battle of San Jacinto, an engagement as vital to Texas as the 
Battle of Bunker Hill or Lexington was in our American 
history. In fact, as history is viewed in retrospect, the strug- 
sle that ended in the utter rout of the Mexican army under 
Santa Anna could well have marked the beginning of Amer- 
ica’s Own greatness, for the vision of all America was fired 
that spring day in 1836 when General Sam Houston led his 
fexans to victory. 
In the years that have intervened, since we first shook 
this last survivor of San Jacinto by the hand, we have formed 
attachment for Texas history, for the struggles that it had 
to achieve independence and for the great leaders that the 
state has furnished the nation. As a hobby we have col- 
ted original letters dealing with Texas history, and these 
letters we treasure, particularly the 70 or more from the 
en of the colorful Sam Houston himself. We count as one 
f the most interesting mementoes of the past an official 
eport of the battle of San Jacinto, sent to the War Depart- 
ent in Washington by General E. P. Gaines, on the cover 
f which is a notation in the handwriting of Andrew Jack- 
on: “Opened by A. Jackson, being public service.—A. J.” 
Nearly a hundred years ago, Sam Houston wrote a 
friend of his, the original letter being in our possession, 
| summation of what he thought of Texas, perhaps a pro- 
phecy that today could well epitomize the position of the 
state. Houston wrote then to an old Army comrade in his 
flourishing style: “May you come to Texas and live a thou- 
sand years.” 


ete te 


A funny story by way of illustration helps out a gloomy 
picture. Rep. Frank Carlson, of Kansas, in a speech before 
the National Association of Cost Accountants, ‘explained the 
(ax situation. After giving the “bad news,” he tried to cheer 
up his listeners by telling them things might work ut better 
than expected, and he illustrated with this story of two col- 

red boys talking about chances: 


One Negro was worrying about the chance of his being 
drafted for the Army. The other consoled him. “There is 
two things can happen, boy. You is either drafted or you 
ain’t drafted. If you ain’t, you can forget it; and if you is, 
you still got two chances. You may be sent to the front and 
you may not. If you go to the front you still got two chances; 
ro may get shot and you may not. If you get shot you still 
nave two chances; you may die and you may not. And even 
if you die, you still has two chances.” 


x *k* * 


Elections to state legislatures in November showed con- 
‘irmation of the trend toward Republicanism. There are 
ow 19 states in which Republican governors have Repub- 
lican majorities in both houses of the Teeidanee: whose total 
electoral vote under the 1940 apportionment will be 257 
ut of a total of 535, or 10 less than a majority. These states 
are: California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, 
illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
svlvania, South Dakota and Vermont. Then there are three 
states, Indiana, New Jersey and North Dakota, that have 
Democratic governors but have overwhelming Republican 
majorities in their state- legislatures. The governors of In- 


diana and New Jersey are hold-overs from previous elections. 
These three states aggregate 33 additional electoral votes. 


[wo states, Nebraska and Minnesota, with 17 more elec- 


You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


toral votes, have Republican governors, but the legislatures 
are elected without party designations. 

There are 18 states in which the governor and both 
houses of the legislature are Democratic, aggregating 174 
electoral votes. These states are: Alabama, Arizona, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. Of 
these states, six: Arizona, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina and Texas, have not a single Republican in 
either house of the state legislatures. 

From these figures it doesn’t require a wizard to come to 
the conclusion that the Republicans have a good opportunity 
for victory in the national elections of 1944, come what may. 


x *k * 


When this war is over, the Southwest should have its 
share— and more—of the returning soldiers and sailors. We 
cannot believe that the loquacious Texans and the voluble 
Westerners with the fighting forces will go unrewarded as 
propagandists for their sections of the country, when the 
peacetime migrations set in. 

We heard the other day about the Texas marine who 
wrote to his home from Guadalcanal: “Dear Mom. We're 
having a fine time out here. It’s really remarkably inspiring 
to see the British and Americans fighting side by side with 
the Texans.” ‘ 

He had some of the stuff in hinr that has made Texas a 
great and vibrant commonwealth. 


¥ 4 


What staggers us, to read some recent figures on the con- 
sumption of hard liquor in the District of Columbia, is that 
our little old national capital is leading the whole country 
in per capita consumption of whiskey. We wouldn’t have 
believed it, but the figures come direct from the Distilled 
Spirits Institute. 

Washington, D. C., has a current per capita consumption 
of liquor about four times the average of the country as a 
whole. Our figure is 5.02 gallons per person for 194], 
against a national average of 1.33 gallons per person. Arkan- 
sas has the lowest per capita consumption, of .57 gallons, 
and Tennessee and Texas are in a tie for the second lowest 
total, with .66 gallons each. The runner-up for top guzzling 
honors to Washington, D. C., is the wide-open state of 
Nevada, with an average of 3.08 gallons per person. 

Interesting, also, is the fact that so-called “monopoly” 
states where the liquor is sold only under state licenses, t 
per capita consumption is 16 per cent less than in states 
where sales are made through private shops and saloons, 

And, speaking of trends, the District of Columbia’s per 
capita sales in 1934 were 2.46 gallons; in 1935, 3.34 gallons; 
in 1936, 3.94 gallons; in 1937, 3.80 gallons; in 1938, 3.65 
gallons; in 1939, 3.88 gallons; in 1940, 4.26 gallons, and in 
1942, 5.02 gallons. 

Perhaps Washington needs “A” cards for alcoho! as well 
as gasoline. 



























. NOW. - UNFOLDED BEFORE YOUR EYES. . UNCENSORE 


the most exciting historical record ever captured by the camera! 


HERE Is THE soox 
EVERY AMERICAN NEE 


TO UNDERSTAND THE WAR 
FROM MANCHURIA TO TODAY! 


Over 2 MILLION Photographs Were) i i 
Examined to Bring You This Uncen- Va. wi 
sored Collection of More Than 


800 PICTURES! Waa 
Many Never Before Published 


HERE, at last, is the book you—and all 
Americans—have been waiting for! You 
may weep as you look at many of its pages 
oe | man at the left weeps as he 
watches the Nazi conqueror march 
through the streets of his beloved city. 
You will be angry, shocked. You will be 
fascinated as the tremendous pageant of World War I 
unfolds before A Ton wi understand the interlock- 
i ently disconnected events as you 
Reape undersicod ther before. You will be 0 
be one of the first to own amazing book w! — 
Spe gest Sane for ya eae children—the whole 
pictorial cavalcade of WAR IN OUR TIME. 
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E PICTURE BIOGRAPHIES 
OF EVERY LEADING FIGURE 
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FREE— 
WORLD W 
MAP inCOLOR 


—44x32 Inches 
(You may keep 
this useful Wall 

Merely fill in and mail the coupon. Map, with our 

When postman brings War In Our compliments, 

Time, deposit with him T5e plus whether or not 

a few cents postal charges. Exam- you decide to 

ine it, read it, show it to your fam- keep “War In 

ily and friends. and if syou are not 

delighted with the book 

return it to us within — 

5 days and your money 

will be immediately re- 

funded. If you wish to 

keep it, send us $1 in 

30 days. $1 in 60 days. 

and $1 in 90 days. 

3.75 in all 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas Street, N. E.. Washington, D. C. 


Send me a copy of ‘‘War In Our Time,’ along with 
the War Map of the World. I will pay postman 75¢ plus 
postal charges and send you $1 a month until the low 
price of $3.75 is paid. Or I will return the book, keeping 
the map for my trouble, within 5 days. in which case you 
will refund mv 75¢ immediately 
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A BIG BOOK: 


8%" 11%" — 416 PAGES 
OVER 800 ILLUSTRATIONS 
100,000 WORDS OF 
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State.. 


SAVE 25c. Check box and enclose $3.75 as payment 
in full. We will pay postage and handling charge. 
5-day money-back privilege applies, of course. 
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